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LINCOLN AS I KNEW HIM 
Col. Wm. H. Crook was President Lincoln’s personal body-guard—and his friend-as well. He was constantly with the 
President, and in these recollections he adds much new and valuable material to our knowledge of Lincolr. the man, his habits, 
his humor, his opinions, his personal bravery, etc. He tells, among other things, of the attempt of a man, probably Surrat, to 
reach the President while he was at City Point with Grant. 


AN ARTIST’S ADVENTURES IN TRIPOLI 
Mr. CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, who likes to travel in places where other people do not go, writes of the romantic city 
of Tripoli and of the many interesting happenings during his stay there. He has made a number of striking paintings for his 
article, one of which is reproduced in color. 


VIGNETTES OF THE ROAD 
A series of graphic and a paintings by Thornton Oakley picturing varied phases of life on the railroad, accompanied by 
a picturesque article descriptive of the romantic side of life of the workers on the road—the signal man, the engineer, etc., etc. 


MR. HOWELLS AT DONCASTER AND DURHAM 
| Another of Mr. W. D. Howe .ts’s delightful sketches of travel among the English towns, with charming drawings in tint by 
is Ernest Haskell. 
8 SHORT STORIES 
“: In the selection of stories for any number of HARPER’s MAGAzINE the editors have always these things in mind: The stories 
must be, first of all, interesting; they must be well done—the best work of the great writers and the best work of new writers— 
and they must be of no one type, but of all types that are worthy. The stories are critically selected from thousands submitted 
“ to the magazine. They are the best published. 
& Look at the stories in the June number. ‘‘In the Garden of the King”’ is a poetic romance by AMELIE RIVES, a tale of kings 
and queens and noble knights. ‘‘Old Lijah Bales’ Escape’’ is an amusing story of an old man who, having worked hard all his 
life, finally rebels and rung away. It is by MurteL CamMpBeLL Dyar, whose stories rank with the best. ‘‘The Intruder,” by 
Georcia Woop Pa wononth is a tale of a most unusual sort, a story in which a strong man and a strong love conquer where 
everything. else has failed. Roy Norton’s ‘‘The Cresco Pardners”’ is a story of the real West—a story hinging on the affection 
ofan old man for a little broken-down donkey. ‘“‘Backgrounds,’”’ by Grace ELLERY CHANNING, is a subtle story of a woman 
who thought love less important than other things; and ‘‘A Failure,” by JENNeTTE LEE, is a striking study of married life with 
a most happy conclusion. 
The child story of the number is by ANN1E HamILtton DonneELL, who wrote ‘‘Rebecca Mary.” It is called ‘‘The Step One,” 
and is a touchingly real story of a very real child. Another humorous story is ‘‘The Peripatetic Puppy,” by S. T. STERN, a 
story of a man who tried to find a substitute for a dog he had lost and what came of it. 
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| Sampson Rock 
of Wall Street 
_ By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
| Author of Wall Street Stories,’’ The Golden “lood 
| N Wall 
Street Mr. 
| B ti { th 7 | Lefévrehas 
ecaulles O found all that 
Orient goes to the 
making of the 
- You may have traveled through France, Italy and all Europe, .4% 
| to Cuba, Florida and California, and glorious trips they were | most exciting 
K —but have you seen al kindofa story 
“~~ 
a t Japan and China? of love and 
With every nook and corner permeated with the mysticism of adventure. 
| their centuries-ol civilization—with their odd customs, beau- 
Ds tiful gardgms, cities, shrines and temples, they offer an endless f | | There are an 
hae => Your trip will be a delightful one if madg@ the mammoth fF | ; 
Steamship ‘* Minnesota” following the pan Current | and American 
from Seattle to the Orient. Illustrated folder desckiptive of trip 
¥ mailed on request. Address any representative ofthe GREAT millions to be 
) 4 NORTHERN KAILWAY, NORTHERN PACIKIC RAILWAY, or won, and the 
1 
#| Great Northern Steamship Co. hero makes a ) 
W. C. THORN. Trav. Pass. Agt., - 2 dams St., Chicago, IIl. d arin fight 4 
$f W. A. ROSS, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., - Seattle, Washington. f h 
4 A. L. CRAIG, General Pass. Agent, - /- - St. Paul, Minnesota. Or t em. 
NE — ee 319 and 379 Broadway. 
A, 5 and 711 Chestnut St. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
| 
For 
JUNE 
THE PLACE IN OUR EARTH DISCOVERED FROM WHICH THE MOON WAS TORN 
An intensely interesting article by Prof. Pickerinc, of Harvard, who shows that the moon was once a part of our earth and 
was cast off into space from a point somewhere in the Pacific when the crust of the earth was cooling. His article is illustrated 
EDWIN A. ABBEY’S SHAKESPEARE PAINTINGS 
le Mr. Assey has painted for HArPER’s MAGazine five remarkable pictures illustrating scenes in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry IV.”’ 
a One of them, a picture of Falstaff, is reproduced in full color as a frontispiece of the June number. 
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COMMENT 


The Public Utilities Biff 

Tue Public Utilities bill, whieh was passed so quickly by 
beth parties of the New York State Assembly, illustrates most 
emphatically the need of an opposition party. No matter what 
else may be said of this measure, it is one of the most radical 
pieces of legislation that have ever been passed through any 
English - speaking law-making body. It proposes that the 
State shall deal with capital in such manner that the money 
of investors is, in some forms and for some purposes, as much 
within the power of the State as if the State really owned 
it. Power of sequestration, penalties of forfeiture, obliga- 
tions that have heretofore been unheard: of, changes in the 
law of evidence, denials to individuals who incorporate of 
rights that have heretofore appeared unassailab!e—a measure 
involving all these has been passed without serious discussion, 
Outside of the Legislature there has Keen no debate. Before 
legislators counsel have made argtiments, but not only has 
little or no effect been produced, but no effect was expected by 
those who ought to haverdeliberated. Speaker Wapswortu 
is reported to have made-a speech which illustrates the char- 
acter of nearly all our legislative bodies. JIlaving stated 
reasons against the measure, he said that they would all vote 
for it, nevertheless. Without discussing the merits of this 
measure, admitting, for the sake of the argument, that the 
chances are in its favor, it is too important a bill to be en- 
acted under orders or under fear of a public sentiment to eal] 
which uninformed would be to employ a description at least 
mild. If legislatures have no more courage and independence 
than to legislate by command or through fear of public sen- 
timent, it is high time to elect some real men to make laws, 
or to revert to the law-making practices of the fourteenth 
ceutury, when the humble Commons used to petition the 
king to make laws to cure stated ills, the king responding 
or not responding as he saw fit. There are many modern 
instances of executives who manage their legislatures as com- 
pletely as the Saxon king ordered about his"Witan. It is time 
for the reappearance of debate in our legislative halls, and to 
that end a real opposition-party is needed. Fn 


Democratic Candidates 
Some Democrats are continuing to talk of Grorcr Gray, 


of Delaware. and some of Governor JouNnson, of Minnesota, 


as the proper man to nominate for President in 1908. With- 
out uttering a word of criticism concerning either of these 
gentlemen, we may suggest the wisdom of nominating some 
‘andidate Who has had no part in any conflict which hitherto 
has divided the party into factions. Even if intraparty 


conflicts of the past have been settled, and are being covered 


by kindly nature with the moss of oblivion, that kind of moss ° 


is most easily torn away. A man may be brought to consent 


to the naming of an old enemy in the silver fight, for instance, 
but after the campaign opens some careless word miay cause 


him to reexamine the sears of the earlier conflict; the conclu 
sion of that examination may be extremely bad for the caus: 
If the Democrats desire a candidate who will be exactly ty 
opposite of the Republican candidate, who will unite tl) 
party on issues of the day, a man whose name will not sug. 
gest past internecine controversies or past defeats, they may. 
indeed, nominate Grorce Gray or Governor JouNson. bu 
it is clear to all men that they will surely attain their en: 
if they nominate Wooprow WILson. 


Senator Foraker’s Attitude 

Senator Foraker is determined that he will not submit t. 
dictation. Ile seems to think that the Republican pgople of 
the State of Ohio alone can settle the question, if there be » 
question, between himself and the administration, whethe, 
the administration be represented by Mr. Roosrveitr or hy 
Mr. Tarr. Mr. Foraker, in his day, has been accounte:! 
somewhat of a boss in Ohio politics, working his machiné 
rather easily through Senator Dick, who held the throttle. 
The State officers, Republicans, of course, and State-Commit- 
tee- Chairman Brown have declared in favor of Mr. Tarr. 
and Mr. Brown has uttered some minatory remarks to tl 
etfect that. Mr. Foraker will be denied the Senatorship if he 
does not conform to the plafi of giving the Ohio delegatinn 
in the convention of 1908 to the Secretary of War. Mr. 
Foraker has doubtless a difficult contest before him, and lw 
is wise in postponing the real struggle for a year. He knows 
that Mr. Tarvt’s strength in Ohio depends upon Mr. Roosv- 
VELT’S retention of his own popularity; moreover, that the 
choice of the office-seeking and patronage-dividing politician- 
may to-day be one thing, or one man, and another thing an: 
another man to-morrow: In a word, Mr. Foraker has conv 
to the conclusion that this year is a better one for Roosrvens 
vandidates and Roosrveitt policies than next year may be. 
In the mean time he is saying the right thing about machine- 
and bosses and the habit of dictation, a subject upon which, 
as we know now better than at any other period of our hi-- 
tory, men’s views vary as times and seasons and events ani 
circumstances vary. 


Strikes and the Public 

One of the evidences of our imperfect civilization has been 
the strike of longshoremen in New York city. The imme- 
diate cause of the strike is not of as much importance to thic 
State as is the fact that the travelling public—importers of 
this country and exporters of foreign countries—have not only 
been inconvenienced, but have suffered serious loss by tlic 
disturbance of business due to the embroilment of employers 
and employed over a private matter concerning their own re- 
lations with each other. Every one will admit that the law 
should prevent the evil results to the -innocent third party. 
but no effective legal solution of the perplexing prob'em ha-< 
been worked out by those to whom we intrust the making an: 
the execution of law. As often as the experiment has been 
tried, the government has not succeeded in accomplishing any 
but temporary good by bringing about compromises betwecr 
the principal parties. We seem to forget that there is law 
enough, if enforced, to protect all who are willing to work: 
but as to that, and as to need of more law to fix responsibil- 
ity, we are confronted with the sad fact that those who are 
working our various gevernments are thinking more of “ how 
many votes there are in it” than of how to do justice and 
bring about the peaceful reign of law over all classes, rich a- 
well as poor, and employed as well as employer. 


An Archaic Body 
The Louisville Board of Trade seemingly thinks that it \- 
dwelling in another and a much different age. At a rece! 


meeting there was a discussion by its members of the need of 


the State of Kentucky for more railroads, and yet Kentucky 
is a State that one would think, from its legislation, had « 
sufficiency of railroads. The Board of Trade thought that the 
counties and cities of the State would do well to offer pecu- 
niary inducements to railroads to invade their territory an: 
to commit further crimes against shippers, in lieu of taxe-. 
which were to be remitted, for a time at least. The prevail: 
ing fashion in recent times, in’ Kentucky as elsewhere. ha- 
been different. The Louisville Board of Trade is going back 
to an earlier time when towns used to bond themselves, un- 
der the authority of the State law, in aid of railroads. Jus! 
now the State legislatures are travelling in quite another 
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direction. Railroads that used to be supposed to benefit the 
country are the objects of assault by the lawmakers, and dur- 
ing the past winter, acting under Federal influence, the States 
have been so violent as to suggest the suspicion that their 
politicians are playing an astute game, and are endeavoring 
to drive the railroads to petition the Federal government to 
take them under its control. It may be, however, that the 
Louisville Board of Trade is really speaking the mind of the 
people of the State, and that the politicians are frightened 
and seeking cover. 


Railroad Men of the New School 

Mr. Fixuey, of the Southern Railroad, is making some good 
speeches. - He is an excellent specimen of the new school of 
thoughtful railroad men whose counsel ought to be heeded by 
all who are engaged in the task of making the new legislation 
in which so many minds are busily engaged. His recent re- 
mark that, in order to serve the publie of his railroad, he 
consults their convenience, profit, and all their interests which 
are affected by his road, is an indication not only of his phi- 
losophy, but of the philosophy of most of the modern rail- 
road men. The old “ public-be-damned” day is long since 
passed. The natural progression of the relations between 
railroads and the communities they serve is about as follows: 
first, the railroads were hailed as the promoters, if not the 
creators, of prosperity; towns taxed themselves, counties con- 
- tributed, and many inducements were held out to secure their 
entering into the country; then it began to be believed that 
the managers of the roads were exploiting the country for 
their own profit, without regard to the good of the country 
through which the roads ran; this led to the doing of wrong 
by the roads, which was met by resentment on the part of the 
people; finally, the managers of the roads, learning wisdom 
from experience, realized that their real profit lay in consult- 
ing the welfare and in helping the prosperity of the people 
whom they served. This is a perfectly natural development 
of an economic law. The main difficulty at present is that 
legislators who are unwise enough to believe that statutes 
may change and improve the law of nature have not yet 
learned that the railroad managers are now governed by an 
economic law the free operation of which will benefit both 
the roads and the communities. In the end the economic 
lew will prevail, but in the mean time the politicians will do 
their best to prevent its working out. 


Binding Tighter 

All our lives we have heard the pleasant story that at this 
or that dinner, wet or dry, good, bad, or indifferent, the ties 
between our country and some other country have been bound 
tighter. dust now the prandial promoter of good fellowship 
is busy tightening the bonds between this country and Japan. 
A little while ago the bond that called forth most eating and 
drinking was that between this country and Great Britain. 
In the present case, if we did not know better, we would be 
at liberty to suspect that the tie seemed so much in need of 
attention that it must have been pretty nearly wholly untied 
by the San Francisco School Board incident. The dinner to 
Kuroxt in New York was the last serious bit of tightening; 
but notwithstanding it, and the assurances made at it by Ad- 
miral Dewey and Secretary Srravus, and Kwvuroxt himself, 
it is certain that, for the moment at least, there is no real 
need of tightening. What may happen in the future depends 
not on dinners, but on the respective interests of the two na- 
tions. The way to keep peace with other nations is to treat 
them fairly. -In international affairs justice is better than 
libations of wine. Judging from the speech made by the 
Emperor’s representative at the Periodical Publishers’ dinner 
at Albany, the other day, the feeling in Japan over the news 
of the now almost - forgotten action of the San Francisco 
School Board was one of the keenest sorrow and as- 
tonishment. The Japanese, he said, had been taught in 
their schools, and had imbibed from every side, the idea that 
the United States was the mother that had awakened them 
from their long slumber, and was it possible that the mother 
would thus insult and injure the grateful children? This is 
corroborative of much that we heard from Japan at the time 
of this most unfortunate incident. As the speaker said, the 
Japanese now know that the mother would do. nothing of the 
sort. With the kind assistance of the Pacific coast it will be 
very easy, under these conditions, to maintain the peace. 
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Canada and Reciprocity 

There are some commentators who believe that Canada 
does not desire reciprocity with this country, because Mr. 
LaurRieER’s government does not appear to be overfriendly to 
us. Mr. Laurier himself, in - a recent speech made in the 
presence of Mr. Brycr, said that Canada was no longer think- 
ing of reciprocity, and now his postal authorities are shutting 
out from the Dominion American newspapers unless they are 
prepaid and stamped. The Canadian newspapers do not like 
the application of a like arrangement which follows the re- 
fusal of the Dominion government to renew the old arrange- 
ment. There is, however, no reason to believe that because 
of this Canada would not like a real reciprocity with this 
country. These outbursts of ill-temper on her part are but 
manifestations of a natural resentment at our many refusals 
to treat with her on the theory that the shackles should be 
removed from the trade between the two countries. Every 
one who is familiar with the sentiment of the Canadian pro- 
ducer and merchant, excepting the manufacturers, knows the 
size of the grain of salt with which these ebullitions of 
wrath must be taken. 


The Duma Still Survives | 

On May 20 Premier Stroryrin called upon the Duma to 
record by vote its abhorrence of the revolutionary terrorism 
exemplified in the lately discovered plot to assassinate the 
Czar. As notice of his forthcoming demand had been given 
on the preceding day (Sunday), the Social Revolutionists, 
the Social Democrats, and a part of the so-called Group of 
Toil were careful not to be present when the Chamber met on 
Monday; and, consequently, the resolution demanded was 
passed by a unanimous vote, The incident proves that not 
on'y the Constitutional Democrats, Octobrists, and Moderates, 
who occupy the centre and right centre, but also the fac- 
tions that sit on the left of the Chamber, are all, though not 
for the same reasons, desirous of keeping the second Duma 
alive as long as possible. The Reactionists, who sit on the 
extreme right, constitute the only party that wishes a speedy 
dissolution -of the popular assembly; indeed, in its recent 
convention at Moscow, it addressed a petition to that effect 
to the Czar. It is obvious that with every week of the Duma’s 
existence the more familiar with the methods of representa- 
tive government the Russian people will become. That 
why the Constitutional Democrats, who alone seem to take 
a statesmanlike view of the situation, are trying by com- 
promise and conciliation to avoid a collision with the Sroiy- 
PIN ministry. On the other side, Premier Srotypix, who, 
although the revolutionists are said to have doomed him to 
death, seems to fair-mindéd onlookers a genuine patriot, 
appears almost equally anxious to continue thé parliamentary 
experiment as long as possible. In spite of the assurances of 
the Minister of Finance that Russia is now self-supporting, 
the Premier knows that the figures of the budget for the 
next fiscal vear are untrustworthy, and that the St. Peters- 
burg government will need at no distant day to procure an- 
other foreign loan. Probably in Paris, and ceftainly in Lon- 
don or New York, such a laan would be unobtainable were it 
known that the Czar’s intention, made,known on October 30, 
1905, to give his subjects representative institutions had been 
definitely renounced. Premier Srotypin is undoubtedly right 
in assuming that if the Duma can be kept in existence five 
or six months Russia’s credit on the Exchanges of western 
Europe and the United States will be materially strengthened. 
That is the key to the mysteries of the Russian situation. 
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French Priests Who Would Abolish Celibacy 

A Paris despatch to the Sun gives the Parisian journal 
Gil Blas as authority for ‘the assertion that three thousand 
French priests and curates have petitioned the Pope to per- 
mit the priests of the Roman Catholic Church to marry. 
Gil Blas itself strongly advocates the granting of the peti- 
tion, and though, as an anticlerical paper, its influence with 
the Holy Father can hardly be great, its views, and the argu- 
ments with which it backs the petition, are of lively interest. 
Catholie bishops, it asserts, are being petitioned on this sub- 
ject all over the world. As to the petition of the three thousand 
which it quotes from, it says the signers all are priests past 
the marrying age, who speak out of the fulness of experi- 
ence. These petitioning priests declare, it says, that nine- 
teen - twentieths of the French clergy and ninety - nine hun- 
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dredths of the French laymen desire the abolition of celi- 
bacy. If that is true, compulsory clerical celibacy is out of 
date in France. . Gil Blas declares that the abolition of it 
is essential to the renewal of Catholic life in France and 
to the preservation of religion and of the Church of France. 


A Rule With Deep-down Roots 

Ilow serious that movement is in France, or how much 
credit is to be given to the statements of Gil Blas, we can- 
not tell, but the subject is one of great interest and im- 
portance, and. upon which ‘the minds of thoughtful persons 
are well used to dwell. Celibacy has for so many centuries 
been enjoined upon the Catholic clergy that it has come to 
be regarded as one of the fundamental and essential fixtures 
of that Church. Nevertheless, it is not a doctrine of religion, 
but merely a rule of discipline or policy, and it lies within 
the diseretion of the authorities of the Church to abolish it. 
Its beginnings in the Christian priesthood date from the 
fourth century, but it has often since then occupied the 
councils of the Roman Chureh. The Reformation brought 
it under <liseussion at the Council of Trent, in 1563, when 
it was retained in spite of the efforts of a strong party which 
included the Emperor, the King of France, and many of 
the electors and princes. Since then it has ruled unshaken 
in the Roman Catholie priesthood, though the Pope may 
grant permission to a priest to retire from the priesthood 
and marry. Some years ago it was reported that certain 
priests in South America had been permitted to marry, or 
were living in a quasi-married state, undisturbed by their 
superiors, and much discussion ensued about them.: More 
than any other one thing, the celikacy of its clergy makes 
for strength in the organization the Roman Catholic 
Church. Peop'e who argue that fhe abolition of celibacy 
is necessary to preserve religion, and the Church, in France 
doubtless consider that the Church of France and the cause 
of religion in that country would both be better off if the 
ecclesiastical organization were not so strong as it is, and 
therefore not so much feared as a powerful working machine 
with separate interests of its own, and policies to advance 
them. 


Impoverished Oxford 

Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
has made an appeal on her behalf for $1,250,000. Oxford is 
poor, and so is Cambridge, but Oxford is the poorer of the 
two. Oxford is so poor that without more income she must 
remain the teacher of the humanities and mathematics, as 
she has been, while even so she cannot do the familiar tasks 
as well as they used to be done. As to the new studies, espe- 
cially the studies in science, her income is not large enough 
yet to permit her to undertake them. Lord Curzon says 
that a good deal more than $1,250,000 is needed, but this 
amount represents an absolute and immediate need. The 
tirst response to the request is made by Mr. Astor—the Lon- 
don Astor—who gives $50,000. It is a wonderful comment 
on the indifference of Englishmen that they have taken for 
so many centuries all that their universities have to give 
without making due pecuniary offering to relieve their needs. 
It is so different here, where the gifts to teaching come both 
from those who have been taught and those who wish that 
they had had the opportunity to be taught. Giving to educa- 
tion in this country has not been always wise, but it is grow- 
ing wiser, while it has hardly begun in England. To name Ox- 
ford is to recall one of the most precious centres of light and 
leading, of learning and of liberty, that men have ever pés- 
sessed. And_that this leader of religion and of thought, this 
inspiring maintainer of intellectual freedom, should be beg- 
ging for the pence that will keep her clad in the garments of 
ihe day speaks ill for the reverence and the thoughtfulness of 
the many rich among her army of. living scholars. 


Secretary Root at New Haven 

On May 13, at Yale College, Secretary Root delivered 
the first of four lectures on the responsibilities of citizenship. 
It is very doubtful, he said, whether the higher academic 
education contributes much to capacity for political useful- 
ness. As a rule, he thought, political wisdom in the best 
sense comes in life and not in study, and the tendency of 
highly educated men to neglect all political duties is un- 
fortunately too general. The weight of his discourse was 


directed to giving emphasis to the truth that it is a universal 
duty of citizenship to take part in government. That, he 
said, is a matter of peremptory obligation which cannot be 
avoided by any intelligent man who has dny understanding 
of the conditions under which he lives. Mr. Roor’s own 
record qualifies him to speak such words as these with the 
better grace and the wider influence because he has so signal- 
ly lived up to the standard they define. He is a wonderful 
public servant, diligent, able, patient, and resourceful, and 
useful to an extent that is very inadequately appreciated. 
Out of a dozen intelligent men gathered haphazard, ten are 
likely to agree that he is the fittest Republican of all to be 
President next time.* But that he ever will be President 
few people believe, hecause he had other clients before he 
took the retainer of the people of the United States. 


Hopeful Signs in New York 

In the third of his Yale lectures, delivered on May 20, 
Mr. Root, in telling about the mischiefs that result from the 
domination of political organizations which subsist by oftice- 
holding, used as his illustration the story of Warinc, and 
what was accomplished by taking the New York Strect- 
Cleaning Bureau out of politics, and of the gradual demor- 
alization of the street-cleaning service when it began once 
more to be used to help the ruling party. The Secretary 
might have found a brand-new and very amusing example 
of the conflict between working for a political organization! 
and working for the public in the existing rumpus in the’ 
office of Borough-President Augearn. There seems to be no 
fault to find with Mr. Augarn or his lieutenants except that, 
being put into office by Tammany, they have administered 
their offices for the benefit of Tammany instead of for the 
benefit of the people-of the city. There is nothing out of 
common about that. The interesting and unusual thing 
about the recent situation is that the mere sight of a cityful 
of disintegrating pavements and the mere sound of the howls 
of indignant citizens, combined with a prospect of prompt 
removal from office by the Governor, should have stirred Mr. 
AugEaRN to take real measures of reform. No doubt the 
prospect of removal was the strongest reformatory influence, 
but if the visible consequences of bad work between elec- 
tions are going to scare the city officials responsible for 
them out of fidelity to the organization into fidelity to the 
taxpayers, we may be coming to better municipal conditions. 


Federal Government Has Improved 

In the last of his four lectures, delivered on May 21, Mr. 
Root ,gave some reasons for believing that the moral sense 
of our nation had greatly improved and is still improving. 
Ile recalled out of history some items of our national dis- 
credit, “the shameful breach of the terms of BurGoyne’s sur- 
render,” the refusal of the States to give effect to the provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace with England for the protection 
of the loyalists, the distresses of Valley Forge, due to admin- 
istrative incapacity, the humiliations of 1812, the Credit Mo- 
bilier scandals, and the BretkNnap scandal and the whiskey 
scandals of Grant’s time. Such things could not happen 
now, said Mr. Roor. “The whole system of the Federal 
government has been lifted up to a higher plane of cleaner 
moral vision.” Undoubtedly it has been raised. Yet not every 
reader will respond with entire confidence to Mr. Roor’s 
assertion that “It would not be possible now to elect such a 
man as Aaron Burr Vice-President of the United States, or 
to leave in command of the army a man like WILKINSON.” 
Some pretty queer people can still at times get a great many 
votes for high office in this country, and scare us into tremors 
of fear of what the voters may some day do in a Presidential 
election. But so far the majority of voters have seemed to 
know what they were about, as witness what the papers now 
report about the collapse of the Hrarst-ConNnoks coalition. 


What a Mollycoddle Is, Maybe 

This paper tried last week to help a er to an 
understanding of the significance of the word “ mollycoddle,” 
recently popularized by the President. We gave the Century 
Dictionary’s definition. Perhaps a more vivid conception of 
the idea sought to he conveyed by the President’s word will 
be imparted if we define a mollycoddle, in language once at- 
tributed to an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as a person 
with a chocolate-eclair backbone. 
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The Economic Future of the South 


Tue most interesting incident of the week ending May 18 was 
the convention held in Philadelphia by the American Cotton-manu- 
facturers’ Association. Speeches were made by Vice-President 
lAIRBANRS and by many other men of national reputation. Among 


Zeonspicuous representatives of the Southern States may be men- 


tioned Mr. S. B. Turner, of North Carolina; Mr. C. B. BRYant 
and Mr. B. Y. Cooper, of the same State; Mr. T. P. Rennie and 
Mr. Etitison A. Smytu, of South Carolina; Mr. E. CHAPpPe..e, 
of Georgia; Mr. N. M. McCay, of Alabama;"Mr. W. M. FINLEy, 
President of the Southern Railway; and Congressman BURLESON, 
of Austin, Texas. The address which attracted most attention, 
however, was delivered by ex-Senator McLaurin, of South Caro- 
lina, because it was accepted as an authoritative forecast of the 
immense industrial development to which the Southern States may 
look forward during the next half-century, a forecast based not on 
hopes and dreams, but on statistical facts and legitimate deduc- 
tions from them. 

Mr. McLaurin began by pointing out that the South no longer 
depends entirely upon its cotton crop for its source of revenue. 
Even at the date of the last census the former slave States con- 
tributed some 630,000,000 pounds to the total tobacco crop of the 
United States, computed at 868,000,000 pounds. The single State 
of Louisiana yielded in 1902-3 about 300,000 full tons of cane 
sugar, or nearly three times as much as all the British West 
Indies. The timber of the South has inereased enormously in 
value within the past five years, and by the returns from this 
source of income alone many a planter has been rendered inde- 
pendent. In many sections formerly devoted exclusively to cotton, 
tobacco and timber now yield a revenue which has enabled the 
cultivator to tide over the spring and summer months. This, al- 
though the institution of slavery and the old systems of big 
plantations managed by overseers have almost wholly passed away, 
while the cost of labor and fertilizers has signally increased. The 
Southern planter now has to deal with a generation of working- 
men whose sole idea seems to be to get the highest wages they 
can and furnish the smallest possible equivalent in labor. While 
taking into consideration, however, the general advance of prices 
in all lines of agrarian industry, Mr. McLaurin thinks it no 
exaggeration to say that to-day cotton is the cheapest standard 
product in the United States, and that the price of the raw staple, 
under legitimate economic conditions, should range from ten to 
twelve cents per pound. He maintains that at this price cotton 
furnishes the cheapest clothing material in the world. At the 
same time the ex-Senator from South Carolina pointed out that 
the Southern States had scarcely more than begun to reap the 
profit from their cotton crops which ultimately will be theirs. 
What they need for the full fruition of their opportunities is to 
manufacture their cotton in mills located near the cotton-fields, 
and to send, not the raw material, but the finished manufactured 
article abroad. He predicted that such a consummation is much 
less distant than is generally supposed; for this. among several 
reasons, that the electrical-power development now in _ progress 
in the South will, when completed, yield motor force enough to run 
every spindle from Virginia to Texas. Mr. McLAuRiIn prophesies 
that when the mills shall have come to the cotton, as he believes 
they will have come within the next half-century, the South will 
enjoy as complete a monopoly in the manufacture of cotton fabrics 
as she now possesses in the production of raw cotton. Then, in- 
stead of ten cents, the Southern States will draw from the remain- 
der of the world thirty, forty, and fifty cents per pound for the 
finished product, thus making their section of the republic rich 
beyond the wildest dreams of the present inhabitants. 

It is, of course, indispensable not only that the mills should 
come to the cotton, in order to eliminate the cost of transporting 
the raw material to the seaboard, and thence across the Atlantic, 
but also that such improvements shall have been made by Sough- 
ern cotton-mills in the processes of manufacture that their 
finished products can compete with the finest fabrics of Great 
britain and Germany. At present our domestic output of cotton 
goods consists mainly of the coarser and cheaper cloths, which 
are bulky in proportion to value, and the chief cost of Which is 
derived from the material, and not from the labor and skill be- 
stowed: upon it. We cannot hope to excel Great Britain in the 
manufacture of the finest fabrics until we surpass, instead of 
lagging behind, that country in the invention of labor-saving 
machinery, and in the devising of methods of securing the best 
results from the smallest outlay of energy. Our cotton manu- 
facturers must also see to it that they equal, if they do not 
surpass, their German rivals in the preparation and successful 
application of delicate and lasting dyes to cotton goods. There 
are foreign markets of vast and continually expanding proportions 
to which, as yet, we have little or no access, except as regards 
the coarsest and cheapest kinds of manufactured cottons. When 
we consider how great a quantity of the crudest manufactured 
products we are able to dispose of in Manchuria and some seaports 
of China, we may judge what it might mean for Southern cotton 
manufactures if, by the quality and price of the products of their 
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highest skill, they were able to undersell Great Britain and 
Germany as purveyors of the finer grades of cotton fabrics to the 
400,000,000 denizens of China, and to the 300,000,000 inhabitants 
of India. It is not generally known that India, though operating 
6,000,000 spindles of her own, imports more cotton goods than 
China, to which intake from foreign manufacturers we partici- 
pate at present to the extent of less than one-half of one per cent. 

There is no doubt that the Southern States possess in their broad 
belt of cotton-growing soil a means not only of supplying the 
national demand for cotton fabrics, but also of furnishing a 
surplus of finished products fer foreign consumers, such as no 
other nation has now or can acquire. Those States have an almost 
unlimited water-supply, great deposits of coal within easy reach, 
and of the iron of which machinery is made. All that our South. 
ern manufacturers require is to vie with their foreign competitors 
in respect of energy and skill.. That they will not long fall short 
of their rivals in these particulars Mr. McLaurin is convineed. 
Hence the eonfidence with which he declares that there no 
margin for decadence in his forecast of the future of the South. 
Theirs, he told his Southern auditors, is the real “ promised land.” 
the country favored by God atid Nature with a monopoly of the 
only great agricultural product used everywhere by civilized man. 
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How to Choose Novels 


It is the somewhat acrid contention of a contemporary reader 
that the very best way to choose novels is not to choose any at all; 
and the second-best way is never to read the novels of living 
authors. By this method one foregoes Mr. HArpy ‘and Mr. Meke- 
DITH, Which he admits is a dreadful loss; but he insists that one 
escapes so much that is tawdry and vacant along with them that 
it seems worth while. But if, for any reason, one feels obliged 
to read novels, he would-have him. first read the reviews, care- 
fully avoid all those that receive laudatory notices, the best sellers, 
of course, being always beneath the notice of real readers, and 
choose those that receive scant »nd derogatory reviews. He main- 
tains that it is an exhilarating revelation to find how much really 
good stuff may be unearthed by this method, systematically 
carried out. 

There is no insult humanity, as a whole, résents quite so much as 
a new idea, or even an old idea in an unfamiliar dress. If we 
were not so accustomed to hearing it quoted from Hamlet, and 
so accustomed, too, to taking all Hamlet's sayings for granted as 
having received the seal of the world’s approval, we should resent 
the saying that there are more things in the world than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. What we enjoy thinking is, as 
a rule, that we know all there is, have measured all the forces, 
and that the next step is easy and assured. Now those novels 
that are dismissed with a snub often have either a new idea 
or an old and worthy one in a new dress, or a rarefied atmosphere, 
or a popularized philosophy in them. | 

A novel not as recent as it ought to be to be written about, 
but of singular merit, was reeently unearthed by this method of 
hunting up the disparaged tale. It’ was dismissed with a sen- 
tence by an established critic, who said that it was a great pity 
that the wit and skill of the author, familiarly known to us as the 
Dodo-Man, should have been submerged in a\ weak and painful 
mysticism. Dodo was, indeed, a very seathing, brilliant, and witty 
bit of social analysis. The Lord Archbishop’s son, too, was very 
skilful in his management of duchegses and candid aristocratic 
ladies and lords. Even those unaccustomed to consorting daily on 
easy terms with the English aristocracy, accessible as it is to-day, 
believed in his grand folk, and echoed the verdict of the foreign 
boarding-house keeper, who, conceding some special privilege to a 
literary man of repute, added afterwards to his wife, “ Poor, 
common, low-down boarding-house keeper that I am, when I sees it 
I knows what it be.” With so much to the good of the Dodo-Man 
in mind, it was natural to see how he would deal with weak and 
painful mysticism, and as usual the snub designated a book of 
unusual vitality and content, The weakness was a spiritual 
triumph. Although there was marrying in the book, it was not 
a final event of the “then they were happy” order. Indeed, the 
hero did not marry at all. He was known among all his friends 
as the person who had gotten s» much joy out of living that every 
one in a difficulty turned to him. He was a man who had gone 
into the country to think, while most of those who go to cities 
do so to escape thought. He lived apparently with the visible, 
the tangible, expression of God in nature; not as it is warped and 
distorted by the disease of self-conscious separation in man, but 
as it exists in nature; and his isolation from men he chose not in 
a spirit of bitterness or idleness, but as a preparatory step to the 
final casting off of what is merely casual and temporal in a 
human being, that he may the more lightly step into the larger 
consciousness which has known and crucified the self. 

“IT have pursued,” says this hero, “the joys of living, not 
beastly, sensual joys, for never have I had part in them, but the 
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clean, vital joy of living. And you tell me that there are vital 
pains of living, as clean and as essential as those joys. Well, let 
them come! I am ready ... the huge body of pain and, sorrow 
may come and lie on my chest like a nightmare... . If that is 
to be, if that is essential, L give it the same welcome as I have 
ever given to joy. It may frighten me out of existence, because 
the body is a poor sort of:thing. and an ounce of lead or so will 
kill it. But whatever can happen cannot hurt me, this me. 
Do you tell me that a rifle-bullet or a hangman’s noose can kill 
me? And ean a frightful revelation of all the serrow and its 
pain and its terror, and the preying of one creature on another, 
touch my belief that /ife is triumphant, and that joy is trium- 
phant, and that joy is triumphant over pain?” 

Now this, which is the hero's verdict upon life, is neither weak 
nor painful, nor is it new. It is a doctrine as old as PLATO'S 
dialogues, and if only folk would reread those often enough there 
would be no great necessity for the multiplication of modern 
novels. It is true that in The Angel of Pain an artist loses 
his eyesight, one man misses marrying the wife he had chosen, and 
the hero, who certainly lives and speaks Epwarp CARPENTER'S 
philosophy, whether he be drawn from him or not, dies finally a 
painful and mysterious death. But in every case pain is but a 
means to fuller consciousness and higher virtue, and so loses its 
sting and becomes an angel of life. 

Two more novels of real worth and content—The Sorereiqn 
Remedy and The Far Horizon—the one lyrical, rapturous, alive as 
the wind, and.the other gray and quiet as a long northern twilight. 
were found by the same method of hunting out the despised and 
rejected. 

One eritic has demurred that the hero of The Far Horizon was 
a bore and a prig. A man who could know intimately a beautiful 
and impulsive actress of questionable reputation and yet feel no 
impulse to hold any relation to her other than one on a highly 
exalted and spiritual plane, we are told, is an impossibility, and, 
if true, then the man is a borg and a prig. That is one view of life 
and one kind of knowledge of life. But there are many and many 
knowledges of life. and The Far Horizon is one and, to some folk, 
the more acceptable kind. “He that hath ears to hear” once 
again shall hear. 


Senator Daniel 
Virginia’s Probable: Candidate 
(From the Lynchburg News) 

VIRGINIA citizens can only contemplate with pleasure and satis- 
faction the favorable allusions so frequently made to their senior 
Senator in connection with the headship of the national Democratic 
ticket for the 1908 campaign. Not only from all over the South, 
but from various parts of the North and West also, have pro- 
ceeded handsome. encomiums of Senator DANIEL, together with 
earnest insistence that he would admirably fill the requirements of 
Presidential station. 

The fact that this distinguished Virginia citizen occupies so 
large and so enviable place in the national view brings the re- 
minder that the result has not been brought about by any mere 
temporary breeze of happy political chance or good fortune. Sena- 
tor DANIEL has earned the nation’s esteem, confidence, and admira- 
tion. Pushing his way through the crowded paths of mere medi- 
ocrity in public life, he has taken the commanding position he 
now oecupies by dint solely of his own innate worth and work 
and faithfulness to the demands of his high calling. He has risen 
to the heights because he deserves to rise. His name is honored 
throughout the land because it. stands for immaculate integrity in 
publie life combined with the genius of statesmanship, and a lofty 
sense of consecration to duty, as one sees it through the eye of 
conscience. and courage and exalted conception. His gifts of 
brilliant eloquence have not won him his present distinction. 
Doubtless they have proved -helpful in an_ incidental fashion 
towards that end, but the fame of DANter the orator is to-day 
completely overshadowed by the prominence of DANIEL the ac- 
complished, far-seeing, clean-souled, and profoundly able statesman. 

As attention has been turned Southward,. therefore, in specu- 
lating upon the advisability of choosing a Democratic Presidential 
candidate, it ought to be no cause for wonder that DANIEL looms 
up as the one Southern man best suited and most available to take 
up the national leadership of his party. The fact, we repeat, is 
especially pleasing to"his constituency throughout the State, and a 
source of inexpressible local pride and gratification to the people 
of his home city. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Tue recent gift of $1000 for the Firemen’s Relief Fund by the 
Remington Typewriter Company followed a bad fire in the com- 
pany's premises on Broadway, and was accompanied by a letter 
in which the company’s vice-president, Mr. McCratn, said that he 
had never before realized why the New York firemen had become 
so famous. To see the New York firemen at work in a bad fire in 
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one’s own. premises is an effectual way to learn appreciation of 
their qualities, but we all know roughly what their merits are, 
and are reminded of them often enough by the fire stories in the 
newspapers to keep our impressions fresh. HArrerR & Broruers 
have in preparation a book about the New York firemen which 
tells all about them, and how they live, and what they do. An 
interesting book it cannot help but be. 


Why is it that they all call him “ BiLt,” and that all the Yale 
men of his time, even those whose political and economic prin- 
ciples are usually correct and dominant, expect to vote for him if 
he shall be nominated? One day when he was holding court in 
Cincinnati, a Yale man of his time entered for the purpose of feast- 
ing his eyes on His Bigness, and to see how he did it. But the 
judge saw him too, and almost at once adjourned court for the 
day. An officer of the court was sent to invite the disappointed 
Yale man into the judge’s room, where the disappointment was 
cleared away by the characteristic remark: “I’m glad to see you. 
Jim; I've adjourned court. I can’t waste the day holding court when 
I can spend it with you.” Perhaps some who read this will say 
that they don’t wonder why Yale men, etc., ete., ete., while others 
may remark upon the looseness of Yale's political principles. 
Others, again, may say it is not a true story, and very likely it 
isn't 

Congressman Burton, of Cleveland, who is led te believe that 
he ought to be the suecessor of Mr. ForAKer as Senator from 
Ohio, is a very long and a very amiable gentleman, a man of large 
intelligence, and a friend of the GARFIELD boys, as they are still 
called in the northern part of the State of Ohio and at Williams 
College—a type of the highly respectable gentlemen who always 
go so well with blue broadcloth frock coats and boots. Mr. Burton 
is a strong speaker and a sound thinker, and be usually wants 
the right thing even if he does give huge piles of the public 
money for those, river and harbor improvements at which we used 
to scold so much, and concerning which we now say so little. Mr. 
Brrron has lent to the bills the weight of his own respectability. 
He never belonged to the HANNA machine; lie is an anti-imperial- 
ist; he is not much of a protectionist; he does not want td spend 
large sums of money for arma and munitions of war; and he is 
not a strenuous paternalist. If his principles be analyzed it would 
be difficult to understand why he is the Rooseve.t leader in Ohio, 
and yet he is so-rightfully, as he might rightfully be the anti- 
Roosevett leader if Mr. Foraker and Mr. Dick were for the 
President. Mr. Burton is the kind of man whom people ask to 
“referee” things—whether it be a baseball game or a factional 
fight in the party. In Washington he is an ominously quiet man— 
ominous because he is spending his time finding out information 
that will be useful to him and harmful to his enemies when the 
debate begins. He is a most agreeable and interesting gentleman, 
but he is not around a great deal; the best time to have a chat 
with him is after he has had his breakfast at the Metropolitan 
Club. In his quiet way he has made a great deal of trouble in 
his time for the Cleveland kepublican machine, and perhaps he 
is beginning to act on the State machine. To -sum him up: he 
is one of the public men who get what the politicians have got 
to give them. 

The PeNpLeton family of Cincinnati continues on a shining 
way. Its most conspicuous representative of our time is ELLiotrT 
H. PENDLETON, who is still young enough to enjoy the job which 
he has undertaken. That job is nothing more nor less than to 
give to Cincinnati a decent city government, and it is a much 
more difficult task than that which his uncle, Georcr H. PEeNpLe- 
TON, took upon himself in ArTHUR’Ss reign, in endeavoring to pass 
the civil service reform bill. ELiLiorr PENDLETON was graduated 
at Harvard, having gone to that institution amid the sighs and 
tears of his Presbyterian relatives, who thought that any one 
who could go to college, and who did not even long to go to 
Princeton, was an innately morally-damaged article. The tradition 
is that a wise uncle, having obtained shrewd glimpses into the 
world, prevailed upon ELtiort’s parents to tolerate the boy's 
desire for Harvard, by saying that the difference between the 
young sinners of the two institutions consisted in the length of 
their sinful moments, since the Harvard sinner rioted in Boston, and 
could go home the same night, avhile the Princeton sinner went to 
New York and, the journey to and fro being longer, might not get 
back for a week. Etx.iorr PENDLETON, to many men, is the bril- 
liant genius who leads the singing of the Harvard associated 
clubs; but in Cincinnati he publishes and edits the (Citizen's 
Bulletin and works with great energy for decent things in govern- 
ment. He says, in his paper and elsewhere, that Cuartes P. Tart, 
who seems to. have deserted Senator Foraker and Mr. Cox, is the 
“chief obstacle to genuine reform in the city’s government,” doing 
his wicked work with his newspaper, the Times-Stur. So bad is 
this Tarr to Mr. PENDLETON that he is inclined to shudder at the 
thought of WiLt1AM’s political association with his brother, but 
he intimates in the last issue of his paper that the bad gang 
cannot get back into power in Cincinnati even by hanging on to 
the skirts of the Secretary’s resplendently virtuous garment. 
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Correspondence 


‘HARPER'S WEEKLY” AND THE PRESIDENT 
WincuHenpon Mass, May &. 1907. 
Zo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin,—Il notice that a correspondent in the last number of the 
\WEEKLY regrets your growing animosity toward Mr. Roosevelt. 
jut will you permit me, a reader of your magazine, to express 
my great pleasure in meeting with a man who, while a constant 
stream of adulation flows from the mouths of so many others, 
dares to speak the truth about this favorite of fortune, and to 
paint his character in truthful colors; who in a manly way resents 
the gross insult to the people in trying to fasten upon those opposed 
to him and his schemes the opprobrious name of conspirators, and 
who points out in vigorous language the radical change which is 
being brought about in our system of government. The country is 
Yo be congratulated that it has one citizen at least who has the 
ability and courage to speak out. 

« I wish it might be agreeable to vou to tell us what in your judg- 

ment ought to be done with the $400,000 said to be remaining of 
the vast sum that was placed at Mr. Roosevelt’s disposal for his 
election, and now presumably in the hands of Mr. Cortelyou. I 
say What ought to be done, not what will be done, for we all know 
that it will be expended for Mr. Roosevelt’s benefit or that of his 
appointee to the Presidential office. I suggest this, seeing that 
for many years I have held a policy in the New York Mutual Com- 
minyv, and have seen my money fraudulently bestowed to aid the 
election of a man whom I voted against, and whose influence upon 
the country, and many of those policies (so called), 1 regard as 
had. I am, sir, G. G. 


Ricumonp, Inp., April 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

| wish to say that the treatment meted out by your paper to the 
President is. little short of abominable: if it were possible to 
lelittle a man of his calibre, you would have accomplished it. 
resident Roosevelt has hardly made a movement for reform, for 
restraint of abuse of power, for checkmating the insidious advance 
of those who would hoodwink the people for gain, but that you have 
by eartoon or veiled comment tried to “ give him the laugh,” as 
we Hoosiers say; and I am glad to be able to tell: you that many 
an Indianian now reads your \WErEEeKLY because of the half-century 
of splendid record back of it, while he counts the treatment of the 
Executive accorded him by your paper as unpardonable. 

In reply to a recent critic, you assert your friendship for the 
President. The wounds of a friend may be faithful, but it hardly 
seems friendly to hold up for ridicule a harmless foible of a great 
man, While denying the least meed of praise for splendid achieve- 
ment, for courage “of conviction, and for valor of execution—for 
absolute sincerity of purpose. 

You probably feel that the wave of popular enthusiasm sweeping 
the country is frenzied and needs checking, but I would suggest 
that admiration of such qualities as the President possesses will 
not harm his admirers. If he were in any way self-seeking or 
pusillanimous, if he failed to stoutly shoulder his responsibilities, 
if he lacked the iron determination to follow the right as revealed 
to him, your, paper would have just cause to show his errors, 
though there could be no excuse, it seems to me, for your method 
of attack: as it is, the WEEKLY is beginning to be eyed with sus- 
picion, and to be read with a feeling of deep indignation. 
Especially was this the case with your issue of -* last week in 
April. A. HILL. 


Denver, Coto., May 9, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—As an old subscriber to Harper’s Wrekty I desire to 
protest strongly against your present attitude towards the Presi- 
dent of these United States. He is my President as well as our 
President, and it seems to me you are showing very little respect 
to his high office. 

Though. differing with Harrer’s sometimes, I have been proud 
of the WEEKLY as always independent and of high character, but 
your present course is very harmful and anything but patriotic. 
With a large unassimilated body of foreigners in our midst, with 
the ever-present unrest and differences between capital and labor, 
it would seem to be an American’s duty to show respect to the 
highest office -in the land. Don't let us have any more cartoons. 

I am, sir, SUBSCRIBER. 


CENTENNIAL, Wyo., May 6, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—I have admired much in President Roosevelt, because there 
las been much to praise in his several years as the nation’s Chief 
xeeutive. There is, too, plenty of room for criticism for that 
part of him that has the appearance of “ four-flushing” and I 
lave read with interest what Harper’s finds wrong in his adminis- 
tration. 

Why should we consider the President in the light of a “ third- 
term” eandidate, though? I am confident this question receives 
creater attention from the American public than it deserves. 
Noubtless we shall have plenty of stir over the very momentous 
proposition, but at the proper time we will be governed by good 
common sense, and select a candidate for that exalted position 
from the large stock of hard-brained men in the country—many, 
| opine, superior to our -present beliefs, or apparently so. Person- 
ally I should like to see Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, elected. 
He has tenacity of purpose unequalled. 

[ am reminded of a story ‘which I think fits Mr. Roosevelt’s case 
io a nicety. 

There was once a man who owned both an intelligent dog and 
& very learned parrot. The dog was useful in chasing out a 


neighbor's chickens, the master’s “Sie ‘em”™ being: sufficient to 
rouse the animal from lethargy. 

One day the parrot escaped te the back yard, and having‘ learned 
from its owner the challenge, yelled to the dog, “Sie “em.” The 
dog looked at the feathered object and took after it. When the 
mélée was over, the parrot looked at its soiled and ruffled plumage 
and said, “ I know whats the matter with me: | TALK too much.” 

I am, sir, 
(. L. WANAMAKER. 


PROTECTION FOR THE RAILROADS 
Cueraw. S C.. April 20 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—As a rajlroad man, now past threescore, | have devoted 
the larger part of my active life to the building of railroads, large 
and small, and I am their friend and not their enemy. 

There can be no doubt, however, that they have acted unwisely 
and improperly in some important instances, and continue to do so. 

In other respects, however, they. appear to have been most 
ignorantly, foolishly, and even culpably, dealt with; and continue 
to be so treated, and with a remarkable degree of faithlessness as 
well as folly. 

[ refer particularly here to the matter of * rate regulation,” and 
that especially by the several States taking the matter in hand. 

It has surprised me greatly that some of the great lawyers who 
have had the causes of the railroads in their hands have not long 
since clearly seen that the law of the “common carrier,” and the 
view under it that the railroads were the duly authorized and 
employed agents and servants of the state, as practically held and 
administered, carried with tiem, to all logical and reasonable 
minds, the fact of a corresponding duty and right of protection to 
these agents and their interests. 

If I employ another to perform a service for me beyond my own 
means or powers, asking him to use his own means for the pur- 
pose, instead of mine, and claim the right to control his charges 
and income, it would surely seem that [| am reasonably and 
morally bound to refrain from authorizing or employing another 
arent ‘to do that same thing for me, over the same ground, and in 
a manner likely not only to injure but absolutely destroy the in- 
terests of my previous employee, and cause the loss of means of 
his own put into the business partly or wholly on my account. | 
greatly wonder, therefore, that more has not been made of this 
aspect of the case by the advocates of the railroad cause. 

Investment in a railroad may be easily rendered largely or 
wholly valueless by a charter given to another over the same or 
adjacent ground. It would seem, therefore, that the only fair 
course would be either to let the investor secure himself, as early 
as possible, against such loss, by making his charges all he could 
get, or “all that the traffic will bear”; or, if he is forbidden to do 
this, that the power undertaking to regulate, control, and limit 
his charges and income should guarantee him a just and reason- 
able protection. I solicit your further reflection on this point. 

I am_well and easily aware that it would take great care, cau- 
tion, and wisdom to carry this view into practice; but I think it 
still both practical and practicable. 

Why should real estate, ete., used for railroad purposes be re- 
quired to be paid for, when used or damaged by a railroad, and a 
railroad itself, an equally valuable piece of property, be voluntarily 
damaged or destroyed by the public in its own real or fancied 
interest, without compensation, particularly when its right of self- 
protection or self-insurance is taken from it? 

Under this view I long ago suggested to a member of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in which I then resided—North Carolina—that 
he bring forward a bill or law embodying the principle of “ pro- 
tection alongside of regulation and control.” 

My @aim was and still is that it would greatly promote the 
building of the very class of railroads that the country most 
needs at present, viz., small laterals and branch roads, the means 
for which are abundant, but projectors and investors are deterred 
therefrom by the joint hostility or unfriendly attitude of both the 
State and the larger and older roads. 

In some respects, too, this applies to the construction of larger 
lines. 

My general idea is that regulation or control of rates should 
carry along with itself some sort and amount of protection, or 
security against needless, wanton, and malicious invasion and de- 
struction of existing interests; no regulation without fair and 
decent protection should be the ery. 

I do not by any means share the views of ex-President Cleve- 
land as to the impeccability or absolute sinlessness of railroads in 
this and many other respects; nor do I by any meags agree with 
him as to the idleness and felly of what he is please term the 

“ popular clamor,” “ frenzy,” “ delirium,” ete., ete., the subject. 
The people are rarely, if ever, wholly wrong in their complaints. 
Only are they mistaken sometimes as to where the shoe really 
pinches, or the cause of the trouble really lies. 

The great offending of railroads has, I think, been caused by 
the fact that they have been left to take care of themselves,—made 
“outlaws,” in fact. They have themselves rather liked and en- 
joyed this state of things, and sought to promote and extend it by 
means of the “general railroad laws,” and curtailrhent of legisla- 
tive sessions in some of the States, in both length and frequency ; 
beth of which they and their attorneys secretly urged and carried 
while professing, to be opposed or indifferent to them. 

“Too much legislation” (i. e., too much watching and guarding 
of public interest) has been their ery. 

Let all join in urging and maintaining wise, just; and equitable 
laws, a government with and under a Constitution, instead of law- 


lessness or despotism, I am, sir. 
Cartes H. Scorr. 
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A NEGLECTED HISTORICAL 
~TREASURE-TROVE 


HOW MANY PERSONS WHO VISIT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION KNOW ANY. 
THING ABOUT THE REAL JAMESTOWN WHERE AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
HAD ITS BEGINNINGS, AND WHERE RELICS OF INESTIMABLE HISTORIC IN. 
TEREST ARE NOW RUTHLESSLY ABANDONED TO VANDALISM AND DECAY? 


By BYRON R. NEWTON 


ELANCHOLY, desolate old “ James Towne”! Buried be- 
neath its ruins, and for two centuries forgotten’ by 
the great republic whose cradle it was, no doubt it is 
fitting that a world’s fair should now be held to celebrate 
the three-hundredth anniversary of its founding.+ But 

of all the visitors who are thronging the shores of Hampton Roads, 
how many have visited, or even know the location of, the “ Ghost 


the famous old church appears in the midst of a clump of trees. 
Save what has recently been excavated, that is the only relic of 
Jamestown above ground. 

Back of the tower and enclosed by a crumbling wall a few of 
the old tombstones, with their quaint inscriptions, have escape:| 
the hands of vandals. Trees of a century's growth, in places, have 
forced their trunks up through the graves, and now hold the 

ancient slabs and headstones in the grasp of 
their massive roots. 


Within the last deeade the United States 


government and the Society for the Preserva 
tion of Virginia Antiquities have excavated 
many foundations of the principal buildings. 
bringing to light a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about America’s first metropolis. 
Besides the several thousand graves which are 
known to exist near the church, it was found 
in excavating that many persons of note had, 
in the. early days, been buried beneath the floor 
of the structure. One of these tombs showe:l 
by the inlaid brasses in the slab that the body 
of a knight had been laid to rest there. It is 
supposed to be the grave of Sir George Yeardly, 
one of the early Governors of Virginia, who 
died in Jamestown in 1627. The richly carved 
slab placed over the grave of Lady Berkeley 
had been enveloped by the roots of a massive 
oak and lifted several feet abeve the ground. 


than two centuries from destruction by human 
hands. Many of the progenitors of the famous 
old families of Virginia are buried there, 
victims of starvation, fever, or the tomahawk. 

Unlike the first settlements on the Massachu- 
setts coast. nearly twenty years later, James- 
town colony was largely composed of “ per- 
sons of quality,” many cf them belonging to the 
nobility, and coming with special favors from 
the throne of England. With-these came also 
adventurers and outcasts, and the life stories 


Ancient Burial-ground at old Jamestown 


“4 ONLY A FEW OF THE OLD TOMBSTONES HAVE ESCAPED THE VANDALS, AND TREES 
OF A CENTURY’S GROWTH HAVE FORCED THEIR WAY UP THROUGH THE GRAVES ” 


Island”. forty miles up the James River, where American civiliza- 
tion had its beginning in a hundred years of starvation, pestilence, 
massacre, and despair? 

Nowhere on American soil is there a spot so fundamentally and 
vitally sacred to our history and traditions, 
and nowhere a spot so ruthlessly and utterly 


of ‘some of these are outlined in the inscrip- 
tions, still to be deciphered on the time-worn 
tombstones. Here is one of them: 

Here Lyeth William Shericood that was born 
in the Parish of White Chappell, near London, 
a great Sinner, Waiting a Joyful Resurrection. 

Sinful William Sherwood doubtless starved to death or was 
slain by Indians, and found a resting-place side by side with his 
titled neighbors in the overcrowded God’s Acre near the old church. 
However, the ancient records of Jamestown show that he probably 


abandoned to vandalism and decay. Nowhere 
in the annals of pioneer conquest is there such 
a story of human heroism in a prolonged and 
uneven battle with death. 

Ilow many of us, know about it? How many 
whe visit the Jamestown Exposition know 
anything about the real Jamestown, beyond a 
misty recollection of the old school history— 
ithe story of “the st*rving time,” of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas / 

Qne must go to the island of Jamestown and 
stand among its crumbling tombstones, feel the 
selemn, mysterious silence of the place first. 
then one will read and dream and understand. 

Two hundred and cight years ago, after a 
struggle of nearly a century, the old capital 
was abandoned and reestablished at Williams- 
burg, eight miles distant, and now the nearest 
point of human habitation. To reach old 
Jamestown one must follow a path through the 
forest, guided by the indistinet contour of an 
ancient read cluttered and obliterated by two 
hundred years’ growth of oak, pine, and holly. 

The first view one has of the island in 
emerging from the forest road is that of a 
partially wooded peninsula curving outward 
into the wide expanse of the James. Crossing 


a decaying log bridge, you come upon a marsh 


traversed for a quarter of a mile by a rudely 
fashioned turnpike, made entirely of the bricks 
and wreckage of the ancient town. The road 
winds along over many mounds and depressions. 
when, at a sudden turn, the mossy tower of 


Part of the Site of old Jamestown, on “Ghest Island” 


“ NOWHERE ON AMERICAN SOIL IS THERE A SPOT SO FUNDAMENTALLY SACRED TO 
OUR HISTORY, AND NOWHERE A- SPOT SO ABANDONED TO DECAY ” 
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The old Church Tower with its Shed for the storage of Relics 


“IN THE MIDST OF A CLUMP OF TREES APPEARS THE MOSSY 
TOWER OF THE FAMOUS OLD CHURCH—VIRTUALLY THE ONLY RELIC 
OF JAMESTOWN NOW ABOVE GROUND ” 


made some amends on American soil. From 1678 to 1680 he was 
attorney-general, and was an adherent of Sir William Berkeley in 
Bacon's Rebellion. 

The foundation walls of nearly all the publie buildings have 
been uncovered and scores of interesting relics found. The 
spacious cellars of the “ State House,” “ Country House,”’ Governor’s 
palace, besides the foundations of many residences, have been exca- 
vated from beneath ploughed fields —e forest, giving evidence that 
they were constructed substantially, and seme of them quite 
elaborately. The walls were built of bricks brought from England 
.and Holland, and the roofs were generally of tile. Remains of 
immense fireplaces, with jambs projecting three feet from the walls, 
are found to have existed in all of the more pretentious structures. 
Many fragments of glassware and china, together with household 
utensils of various kinds, guns of ancient pattern, cannon-balls, and 
a few pieces of gold and silver have been discovered beneath the 
ruins of nearly every building. The city was three times destroyed 
by fire within a century, and was laid waste during Bacon’s revolu- 
tion in 1676. It never fully recovered from this last stroke of 
ill fortune. 

From 1607, the date of its founding, until the city was aban- 
doned in 1699, when the capital was moved to Williamsburg, the 
death-rate in Jamestown was appalling. Between 1606 and 1619 it 
is recorded that out of 2540 persons who came over from England 
to Virginia, 1640 died. Between the latter date and 1625, out of 
4749 colonists, 4400 succumbed. Up to 1627, out of a population 
of 8500 more than 7000 had been buried in the little grave- 
yard near the banks of the James. Yet decade after decade ship- 
loads of colonists were sent over by the King of England,-and the 
Anglo-Saxon race was at last firmly rooted in the New World. 

Correctly, indeed, has this spot, now but a nook of dismal marsh 
and wilderness, been styled “ The Cradle of the American Republic,” 
for here the corner-stones of all our institutions were laid. Here 
was held the first legislative assembly, here was erected the first 
English church, here was celebrated the first Christian marriage, and 
here, too, was laid the foundation of our common-school system, 


A Relic of Jamestown’s romantic Past 
A FRAGMENT OF ARMOR FOUND IN A KNIGHT'S TOMB DURING EXCA- 
VATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE OLD CAPITAL—PERNAPS BELONGING 
TO ONE OF VIRGINIA’S EARLY GOVERNORS 


with William and Mary College, following a few years later at 
Williamsburg, as the first step in our system of higher education. 
It is a matter of record, as well, that to Jamestown was brought the 
first African slave. It may not be said, however, that ancient 
Jamestown established the custom of paying public officials small 
salaries, as a resolution of the House of Burgesses in 1681 recites 
that the allowance of Governor Culpeper was about 2150 pounds 
sterling, which, with the perquisite of 500 pounds sterling for house 
rent, reduced to present values, aggregated about $59,000. 

In 1698 the last destructive fire swept the town, and at a session 
of the Assembly held in some building unknown, in April, 1699, 
acts were passed establishing the capital at Williamsburg. From 
that time on the island became a place of grim memories only. 
The road to Williamsburg was overgrown in a few years, and the 
church and few other remaining buildings were burned by the 
Indians and crumbled into the earth. For more than two centuries 
it was looked upon as a place haunted by a thousand ghosts, and 
was rarely visited except by vandals and roving Indians. During 
the war of the Revolution ruins of its buildings were piled up for 
temporary defences, and in the Civil War the Confederate troops 
erected earthworks there. Generation after generation of vandals 
and river thieves destroyed and carried away the elaborately 
carved tombstones, all of which had been imported from England. 
Only those which were too massive to be removed or broken and 
those held in the grasp of the roots of trees have been preserved. 
As if guarded by Providence, the huge tower of the old church has 
remained in fairly good state of preservation. The silver baptismal 
font used in it and from which Pocahontas was baptized. was 
saved, and is now in use in Bruton Church, one of the historic 
places in Williamsburg. A considerable portion of the site of the 
original city has been obliterated by encroachments of the James 
River. This, however, has been arrested by a strong sea-wall built 
by the United States government seven years ago. The island is 
now owned by private individuals, excepting twenty-five acres 
covering the site of the old town, which has been deeded to the 
Soeiety for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 


THE PASSING OF THE 


OLD-FASHIONED GOLD- 


MINER, AND THE COMING OF THE DREDGE 


washing-pan, is being rapidly driven from his last strong- 

hold, the Klondike, owing to the immense area of ground 
being acquired by dredging companies. One company alone has 
purchased nearly all the placer ground along the famous Bonanza, 
Eldorado, and Hunker creeks, and this, for various reasons, has 
practically depopulated these regions. Where formerly were the 
busy camps of hundreds of miners, a few men are now engaged 
in constructing or operating dredging outfits. The romantic pack- 
trains from Dawson are also a thing of the past, as there is now no 
demand for the provisions, clothing, and other supplies which they 
brought—an egg worth $1, and bacon $5 a pound. 

An electric dredge, capable of handling 3000 cubic yards of earth 
per day of twenty-four hours, will only require about thirteen men 
to handle, at an approximate cost for labor of $100 per day. Wages 
have gone down to the comparatively reasonable amounts of $4 
per day and board for laborers, and $5 to $7 per day and board for 
skilled mechanics. 


for individual miner, the picturesque prospector with pick and 


One good feature in the changed conditions is that it enables 
owners of small claims, which were not sufficiently rich to pay for 
their working by the old_method—thawing out the gravel by fire 
and washing in pans or rockers—to sell their claims at a good price 
to the dredge companies, and, if they desire, secure employment. 
Also many claims have been staked and sold to the companies which 
would not otherwise have been oceupied. 

There has been a steady decline in the output of gold from the 
Yukon territory since 1900, during which year high-water mark was 
touched with $22,275,000. Each succeeding year has seen a decline 
of from two to five million dollars, that region during 1906 pro- 
ducing but $5,287,068. The total amount of gold shipped from 
Dawson during the last year was as follows: Canadian gold in- 
voiced at the consulate, $5,287,067: American gold similarly in- 
voiced, $33,539: American gold in trahsit for the United States, 
$5,930,672; total, $11,251,278. Thus American gold shipped 
through Dawson amounted to $5,964,211; while Canadian gold 
shipped from Dawson aggregated $5,287,067. 
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OUR NAVY AND JAPAN’S 


By WALTER SCOTT MERIWETHER 


UTTING wholly aside that relation which proverbially 

exists between smoke and fire, ‘this article assumes that 

there is no friction between the United States and Japan. 

But since there are many to assert that a contlict lies 

within the easy range of possibility, and as the navies of 
the two powers would in all certainty bear the initial brunt of such 
encounter, ‘it may be interesting to cast up the relative naval 
strength of the two powers, and. to see wherein the advantage 
might rest.’ 

Just now this country has a preponderance of naval strength. 
But that strength is. mostly assembled on this side of the world, 
and with most of the seven seas washing between it and the 
Mikado’s far-away fleet. And contiguous to the mailed squadrons 
of the Rising Sun are those remote possessions of ours, the Philip- 
pines and the Hawaiian Islands. 

“I had rather,” said Napoleon, “see the English on the heights 
of Montmartre than occupying Malta.” The English occupied 
Malta and he died a British captive at St. Helena. 

In one respect the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands are 
to this country to-day what Malta was .then to France. And 
there is no well-informed military or navy officer who doubts but 
that Japan could now seize both, and possession of them would 
have an immeasurable advantage, as their loss would deprive this 
country of bases of supplies, coaling-stations, and that big dry 
dock which was recently towed to Manila, itself a great asset in 
war, 

“Thrice is he_armed who hath his quarrel just,” said the Elder 
Poet, “ And four times he who gets his blow in fust,” added the 
vernacular one 

More than four ated 


Japanese war testify that it was not so much the excellence of 
Japanese preparedness, tactics, and gunnery that won, as it was 
the absence of these qualities on the Russian side. 

“If Japan,” said one of these to the writer, “ever goes again-t 
a first-rate naval power she will find the difference. It was not 
so much what the Japs did as what the Russians didn’t do.” 

The table published on this page tells its own story of relative 
strength. Matched, ship for ship, America could look with utmost 
complacency upon the outcome. [But there is a time-worn adage 
about being first on the spot with a superior force. In our Atlan- 
tic fleet we have now a battle-ship armada that could undoubtedly 
destroy all of Japan’s navy were war declared to-morrow and this 
fleet in striking distance, with its bases of supplies and its coaling- 
stations handy. But does any one doubt that Japan would in- 
stantly seize these stations were this fleet to be ordered to tlie 
East? Then the advantage would rest with her, and in a ratio 
that cannot be approximated. Once more Napoleon and Malta. 
What American President but who would rather see a Jap army 
encamped on the Potomac than to see the Mikado’s flag waving 
over our Maltas of the East? There could be no doubt of the fate 
of the one, but there would be serious doubts about the other. . 

All of Japan’s naval forces, as all may know, are concentrated 
in or around the waters of Japan, and the foregoing table shows 
what that strength is. America’s naval strength in those far-off 
seas is not strength at all—weakness more than strength. We 
have out there a division of armored cruisers—four of the best of 
their type afloat and commanded by one of the most capable ofli- 
cers of the navy, Rear-Admiral Willard H. Brewnson. But what 

could four armored 
cruisers avail 


times armed would 
Japan be if she 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


should seize the 
Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands; 
and at the present 
moment there is no BATTLE-SHIPS (10,000 TONS AND OVER).. 
doubt that she 
could easily take 
the two groups, 
were she so dis- 
posed. in 
some circles there 
is no doubt but 
that she is being 
urged on to con- 
flict with this 
country: urged on 


COAST-DEFENCE 


, Crutsers (3000 To 1000 TONS)........ 


by European na- TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS .?.......... 
tions who would ¢ 

like nothing better ees 
than to see their 

two greatest com- 
mercial rivals de- — 

st roving th e m- 


selves war~one 


against thir- 

teen battle - ships 

and thirteen ar- 

UNITED STATES | JAPAN mored - cruisers of 

NUMBER| TONS |NUMBER| TONS 

27 366,146 13 191,044 waters a division 

of protected 

12 47,502 3 18,786 cruisers, four in 

all—but against 

12 157,445 13 138,100 these Japan could 

il send twenty-one of 

43,800 2 15,130 an equal or st- 

rior type. Our 

20 72,620 12 46,321 ve 

would be pitted 

22 29,507 9 17,888 against fifty-three. 

We have no tor- 

16 6,957 53 19,148 pedo-boats in the 

a East. Japan has 

32 5,615 19 (,134 seventy-nine. Nor 

have we any sub- 

12 1,604 7 8,440 marines out there. 
-Japan has seven. 

158 731,196 191 459,991 ; It was only a 

few days ago that 


against the other. . 
Whence has conte’ 
this talk of the vast depreciation of American securities and 
stocks and bonds? Ask London. ask Berlin. 

The cables brought last week two interesting and informing 
paragraphs. One, which took a Berlin date, said that accredited 
emissaries of Japan had been given the freedom of the Krupp 
works at Essen—a privilege which seems to have been so rarely 
extended as to have caused the correspondent to immediately 
cable it to his paper. The despatch added that Japan had placed 
a large order with the Krupp’s for numerous guns of various 
calibre. 

The other cable was from a correspondent in the Far East, and 
which said that all men in Japanese arsenals are working over- 
time. and that these are turning out more guns and munitions of 
war than had been done during the conflict with Russia. “ So far,” 
savs the New York Herald. in editorial comment. “* luck has spared 
us the waiting throw of the dice, loaded in Japan, or elsewhere, 
and saved us from the r-lirking bolt concealed in the glad hand 
of smiling, Sgheniiiie deniers. But luck is, and always has 
been, a fickle jade—and our unprepared hour may soon 
striking.” 

One thing is certain. If Japan means to force a war on this 
country. she must do it before the completion of the Panama 
Canal. for after that waterway is cut. she must needs be infinitely 
more powerful than she is at present to wage successful conflict 
with America. 

But the completion of the eanal is some vears distant. To get 
back to the present. Owing to the fact that Japan made such 
short work of the Czar’s war-ships, it is popularly supposed that 
Japan has a very superior navy. The Mikado’s navy is doybtless 
all right. But competent observers who followed the Russo- 


the cables brought 
news of the 
launching of a flotilla of new destroyers from Japanese ship-yards. 
The Japs entered the, war against Russia with only nineteen of 
this type. 

No one knows what else Japan is doing to increase her 
naval and military strength. This seems to have been merely 
an item that some alert correspondent sent to his paper. Great 
Britain as an ally of Japan naturally was the first to profit by 
the lessons of the war, and although the building of her Dread- 
nought was concealed as sedulously as possible, news of the con- 
struction of that great vessel was in most every admiralty office 
soon after the keel was laid. And while all of these were doing 
their utmost to find out what the new vessel would be, what 
would be her speed, displacement, guns, and armor, a Japanese 
Dreadnought, all unheralded, went overboard from a Japanese 
ship-yard. And no one knows how many more Japan has build- 
ing or projected. 

All other things aside, Japan is worthy of serious consideration. 
Less than half a century ago Japanese generals went clad in 
armor and armed only with fans, with which they waved their 
spear-armed hordes to conflict. 

Now the ink is hardly cold on the type which told of, how this 
little nation, hardly considered in the rank of first-rate powers, 
had overthrown the great Northern Bear, the nation which 
had so long been feared by all of Europe and considered as 
being able to hold its own against the combined powers of the 
Old World. 

Less than a score of years ago and_printing-presses were practi- 
eally unknown in Japan and books were a rarity. Last year the 
presses of this marvellously progressing nation turned out more 
books than all of the presses of England and America. 
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THE COUNCIL OF BRITAIN’S COLONIAL PREMIERS DUBBED A FAILURE 


HEN Great Britain called together the stewards of her 
W colonial. dependencies for a conference at the Colonial 

Office, Lord Elgin read a telegram of welcome from the 
King in which His Majesty expressed the wish that the delibera- 
tions of the conference would result in decisions tending toward a 
closer union of the colonies with the mother country, and the con- 
solidation of the Empire as a whole., ‘Despite this amiable expecta- 
tion, the conference is said to have resulted in little save dis- 
sension and antagonism. One of the delegates is quoted as charac- 
terizing the conference as “a failure from beginning to end.” The 


THE RED DEATH 


By JOSEPH 


O man goes more cheerfully on the way to death than the 

miner. One would think that the eternal darkness of 

the pit would make men miserable and morose. Instead, 

the men whose lives are spent in perpetual gloom are 

bright, light-hearted, and eminently. content with their 

lot. In the winter time they see the light of heaven only on Sun- 

days; for during the other days it is dark when they go to their 

work and dark when they return; that is, if they return; for 

from the moment they step into the cage that is to take them down 

into the black mine they put themselves within touch of death in a 
thousand ways. 

What dark hole death may spring from, of course no one knows. 
The rope may break, let the cage fall a thousand feet down, and 
smash sixteen human beings into an unrecognizable mass. Or, 
while still merely at the beginning of the day’s work, something 
might go wrong with the centre-guides—this thing happens rather 
often—then the upcoming cage catches the down-gcing one, and 
the men and boys are ground very small. is 

As a man walks slowly along the tunnel to his work, perhaps 
a slight fidgetiness on the part of Nature loosens the stones in 
the roof. The stone that drops may seem to only touch the man’s 
cap. But the touch is enough. His comrades carry him home on 
a rough stretcher of wood with some tar-canvas over him. The 
poor mother and her children weep. 

The dangers in the “ face ”—that is, at the actual work of cut- 
ting the coal—are so many that it would be quite impossible to 
mention all. 

But the eminent danger is the Red Death! Scientists have long 
been at work trying to discover and eliminate this source of 
wholesale slaughter. They know that two things, and two things 
alone, are responsible: a’ large accumulation of gas and an exposed 
artificial light. As the work of breaking out the coal itself pro- 
duces gas, that evil is inevitable; and as artificial light is neces- 
sary to do the work, why, that evil is also inevitable. Taken 
separately, these things do no harm. But the moment they come 


ministers pictured in the photograph, together with their official 
hosts, are placed as follows: In the back row, from left to right— 
Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Holderness, Sir William Lyne (Aus- 
tralian Minister for Trade and Customs), Mr. W. A. Robinson. 
In the middle row—Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Francis Hopwood, 
General Botha (Transvaal), Sir J. Mackay, Mr. G. W. Johnson, Mr. 
E. W. Just, Hon. L. P. Brodeur, Sir Robert Bond ( Newfoundland). 
Front row—Mr. Asquith, Sir Joseph Ward (New Zealand), Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier (Canada), Lord Elgin, Mr. Alfred Deakin (Aus- 
tralia), Mr. E. R. Moor (Natal), Mr. Lloyd-George. 


AND THE BLACK 


KEATING 


together it is the signal that a few hundred simple souls are called 
by God. 

Red Death fills the black roads. It flies raging, blazing, through 
the ene galleries, seeking whom it may devour. It comes out of 
the darkness with a roar. its fury shakes the earth. The roof 
trembles, breaks, and down comes the mountain in myriads of 
pieces. The dust mingles with the great flames; the volume of fire 
becomes too vast for the narrow tunnel. The side walls crumble, 
burst out, and give the blaze more room. The ground rocks under 
the men’s feet; they totter and fall; and the appalling fire-torrent 
rushes over them. 

Every man and boy in the pit cries out with terror. They know 
that the rolling thunder they hear is the roar of death. Even the 
horses—there may be three or’ four hundred of them—understand 
why the roads and walls are trembling. Then men, boys, and 
horses rush out. The only way to escape is where the light of day 
comes down the shaft. | 

This is far away from where they are, and they scream with the 
horror that is upon them. 

Just as they turn the corner of their little gallery to get to the 
main artery they see the fire. It fills the whole road. It is a 
great river of red, blue, and green. The gases and dust of the 
roads give it many colors. 

The men, the boys, the horses, rush on before it. It will over- 
take them. But they rush on, with the poor hope that they can 
outrun death. 

The long, narrow tunnel becomes a jumble of human beings and 
animals. The men shout, the boys scream, the horses neigh and 
seream with terror, and trample on the weaker creatures. The 
dust rises in black clouds. By and by that dust will help to make 
the flames more fierce and strong. Then it will gain on the living 
mass rushing before it, and men, boys, and horses will lie down, 
quiet, and the fire-dragon will pass over them. 

Even if they escape this monster of Red Death. he has a follower 

(Continued on page 817.) 
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‘WHY IT IS EASY TO STEAL HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 


By RALPH H. GRAVES 


T is fortunate for the public that the really trustworthy 
chartered accountants of this country do their work with 
great thoroughness, skill, and honesty. In New York they 
daily are engaged in inspections that show no flaw, and the 
same may be said-of the best of them in other cities. How- 
ever, confidence in the pick of the profession does not altogether 
dispel fears of those who are a discredit to it. The conscientious 
accountant will be the first to endorse the plea that all the men 
in his business should be compelled by law to attend to their 
contracts efficiently. 
There has been no explanation to show how it was possible for 
a clerk to steal securities worth from $200,000 to $500,000 from 
a New York banking institution a short time ago. The question 
doubtless occurred to everybody who heard: of this robbery, one 
of the most daring and remarkable crimes of recent years. Yet 


no one comes forward with an answer from Wall Street, where 


there must be many bankers and accountants able to settle the 
curiosity of the ignorant, though rightfully interested, public. 


A flaw, a vital fault, exists somewhere in the system that per- y 


mits such a theft. That much is certain. 

This fault is either the lack of what are called “ audits,” or 
in the laxity of those audits, which are the inspections of books 
and records made for the banks by expest accountants, either 
firms or individuals. It is an undeniable fact—the authority for 
this assertion is a skilled accountant for years employed by a 
firm of national reputation—that no theft of bonds or securities 
is possible without speedy detection if the audits are properly con- 
ducted. No bank or trust company can be victimized by methods 
such as were used in the recent case so long as careful expert 
accountants regularly and adequately audit the books. The thing 
is utterly absurd from the aceountant’s point of view. 

Whether the trust company that was robbed engaged experts 
to make regular audits has not been divulged. If it did, the 
audits were faulty. If it did not, there is no reason for the 
directors to be surprised at the vanishing of $500,000 or even 
more. Any one who believes otherwise is at liberty to accept the 
challenge of the reputable accountant, who, naturally without 
wishing .his name to be disclosed, thus described what was the 
matter with the system of safeguards against thefts of securities: 

“In the first place, some of the banking concerns do not have 
audits by competent accountants at stated intervals. Either they 
are unwilling to pay the price, or they consider that occasional 
inspections by insiders are sufficient. A complete audit by a 
reputable firm of experts is costly. The sum each time may reach 
#2000. For every fullfledged accountant the firm charges $25 a 
day, and for the assistants, two or three of whom are under each 
accountant, $5 a day. The length of the inspection depends, of 
course, upon the number of men making it. 

* Secondly, the business of expert accounting, except so far as 
the best firms are concerned, has undeveloped to such an extent 
since it became generally known in America, ten years ago, that 
even some of the recognized concerns no longer give the same 
attention to details they gave in the beginning; cheap help, to a 
large extent, has come to take the place of personal supervision 
by the men who built up the business, and there is a tendency 
to rush through jobs imperfectly, as the extent of the business 
increases. 

“In order to understand that it is entirely impossible for a 
robbery of securities to take place in a bank and remain undis- 
covered by the expert auditors, it is necessary to know what they 


vy are expected to do. Besides seeing that the books are straight 


and the records complete, it is their duty, theoretically, to count 
every bond or other valuable paper in the possession of the bank. 
The institutions that hold back any information from the experts 
are too few to be considered, though there are instances of banks 
refusing to allow the men they employ to examine all the holdings, 


on the ground that some features ef their business must be kept . 


private. In almost all cases the special auditors have a free 
swing. 

“ If. then, every book and every bond is scrutinized, it is mani- 
festly ridiculous to suppose that an employee could steal securi- 
ties from the vaults throughout a period punctuated by an expert 
audit. Where there is a proper audit every three months, as is 
the case in many of the safest banks, the thief can operate for 


two months and twenty-nine days without being caught—but 
that is all. ' 

“ How, you ask, can the stealing be perpetrated in an institu- 
tion that employs 1 recognized firm of expert accountants to go 
over its books regularly’ Well, as L said, the audit may be im- 
perfect even then, for all the * recognized’ auditors are not good 
ones. ‘There is no other explanation. The imperfection usually 
exists in the counting of the securities, not in the checking of 
accounts. It is easy to find errors in the books, difficult and 
tedious to find them in the bulky stacks of bonds held for trust 
funds down in the vaults. If the auditors are trying to rush 
through their work, as they are wont to do sometimes when the 
bank has a contract instead of paying the accounting firm by the 
day, the bond-counting is the field for haste. Inaccuracy is less 
easily noticed there. 

“From the vaults the bank employees bring up to the auditing- 
room stack after stack of the securities. The only thorough way 
for the accountant to count them is to seal up each package after 
satisfying himself that the contents correspond with the record 
in the bank’s books. If he does not do this the same lot. of bonds 
may be brought to him more than once by the employee engaged 
in stealing. I have known of such a case. The accountant simply 
counted the bonds and sent the packages back to the vaults. The 
employee, it afterward developed, would bring the same bonds to 
be counted a second time, after a lapse of perhaps an hour. For 
instance, two estates in trust were in charge of the bank, The 
estate of A contained $200,000 of securities of a certain railroad. 
The estate of B owned $100,000 of the same bonds.. The thieving 
employee had stolen the $100,000; so he produced half of A’s 
bonds in bringing to the accountant the holdings of B. 

“In that instance the accountant did what they so often do 
when in haste to get through. He barely glanced at the securities 
to see what was their denomination and character,- but did not 
go into such details as the numbers of the bonds. Had he re- 
turned them to the vault in a sealed package, however, it would 
have been impossible for the employee to produce a portion of 
them a second time without destroying the seal and announciny 
his fraud. 

“At times experts of such flagrant inefficiency are employed 
that the thief does not even find a moderate amount of cleverness 
necessary. He learns that the periodic counting of bonds is a 
farce. All he has to do is to take the remote chance of some one’s 
happening to look into the package he has robbed. Most likely 
he discovers, by watching the auditors once or twice, that they 
merely glance at the outside wrapper of a bundle and take for 
granted that it contains what is described in the figures written 
on the cover. If this is their habit the thief’s path is easy. 

“The long and short of it is that expert accounting is not regu- 
lated in this country as it should be; nor are all the banks com- 
pelled to order audits and make public the results. The last, of 
course, would not be a regulation of much value so long as the 
accounting business was imperfect. Hence it is apparent that the 
point at which reforms should begin is in the profession of the 
public accountant. 

“While that profession has been important here for less than 
ten years, and has income, so far as many firms are concerned, less 
adequate than it was when first introduced, it has grown to a 
state near perfection in England. We could well learn a good 
lesson there. Principally would it seem to be wise for us to adopt 
the English law that makes the auditor legally responsible for a 
theft he fails to detect in the course of his inspection. In 
America, undoubtedly, he is morally responsible for a continua- 
tion of thefts over a long period of time, when his attention to 
duty would have put a stop to them in the beginning; but legally 
he is not regarded as negligent in the slightest degree. 

“Should the Governor of New York persist in his reported in- 
tention of instituting a thorough investigation of the banks and 
trust companies he would, undoubtedly, pave the way for new 
laws controlling those concerns and the accountants. Incidentally. 
there is no question that the search would disclose, if not irregu- 
larities, numerous instances of unsafe business methods, of lax 
care of properties held in trust, and probably of ethically culpab!e 
if not legally punishable relations between banks and other in- 
stitutions in which the bank directors are interested.” 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: AN APPRECIATION 


By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


PRIMAL Smith, across the sea, 
() Three hundred years ago, 
You came to found the F. F. V., 
‘And hit the pipe with Lo. 
A doughty man of {splendid pith, 
Till stricken by Déath’s scythe 
You always were the same old Smith— 
You never were a Smythe. 


Let Dutch New-Yorkers swell with pride, 
Because their line is old, 

The Smiths can,make them all subside, 
When Jamestown’s tale is told. 

The crown of precedence they don, 
‘Tis firmly in their clutch, 

-For in the point of time, dear John, 

\. You surely beat the Dutch.* 


Iconoclasts with ruthless pen, 
And shrug, and cynic sneer, 
Accuse you of romancing when 
You wrote of your career. 
Your glory none shall thus purloin, 
All Smiths will scorn each snub, 
And send detractors off to join 
The Ananias Club. 


About your honored name, I wot, 
There cluster many myths, 

But who will say that you were not 
The dad of all our Smiths? 

With brawn and brain you led the way 
And won undying fame, 

‘And Smiths ten millions strong to-day, 
Now bear in full your name. 


* Jamestown, 1607; New York, 1623. 
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The American-built Cruiser “‘ Chitose,” which sank two of Rojestvenskv’s Fleet in the Battle of the Sea of Japan 


The Cruiser “ Tsukuba,” Vice-Admiral Ijuin’s Flag-ship—one of the First of the Mikado’s War-ships to be built in Japan 


” through Upper New York 


Seven Hundred Japanese Sea-fighters from Vice-Admiral Ijuin’s visiting War-ships “ rubbernecking 


THE JAPANESE NAVY DISCOVERS AMERICA 


CONSISTING OF THE CRUISERS “ TSUKUBA” AND “ CHITOSE.” WHICH IS 


THE JAPANESE SQUADRON UNDER VICE-ADMIRAL IJUIN, 
ENGAGED ON A PEACEFUL TOUR OF THE WORLD, PUT IN AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK ON MAY 15 FOR A VISIT OF SEVERAL DAYS. 
THE “CHITOSE” IS A VETERAN OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, BUT THE “ TSUKUBA”. WAS PLACED IN COMMISSION ONLY A YEAR 
THEY ARE THE FIRST JAPANESE WAR-SHIPS THAT HAVE EVER VISITED NEW YORK 


AGO. 
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Disorder in West Street occasioned by the appearance of Strike-breakers. One Death has already 
resulted from a Fray between Strikers and a Detective who was mistaken for a Strike-breaker 


Masses of undelivered Freight on the Steamship Wharves along West Street — evidence of the enormous Inconvenience and great 
r Financial Loss which has been occasioned by the Deadlock between the City’s striking Longshoremen and the Steamship Lines 


A TIE-UP IN MARITIME COMMERCE—THE LONGSHORE. 
MEN’S STRIKE ALONG THE WHARVES OF NEW YORK 
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A Car in the Hands of the Strikers and their Sympathizers. This was one of the Cars 
involved in the Shooting, during which Two Persons were killed and a Score wounded 


How San Francisco solves the Problem of. Transportation during the Strike. These Motor 
Street-cars hold about half as many as an ordinary Trolley-car. The Fare is Twenty-five Cents 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST AGITATION—SCENES IN THE 
MUCH-DISTURBED CITY DURING THE STREET-CAR STRIKE 
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breezes and dancing. 


ON AND ABOUT A 


NE'S earliest conceptions of a college campus are un- 
usually vague in the extreme. Something ivy-mantled 

is, perhaps, the dominant idea. But even these, in my 

ease, received a distinct shock on the occasion of my first 
encounter with the reality in the shape of a Western 

State university. IL don’t mean that this very view was un- 
sightly—far-from it. Indeed, everything about the place was in 
the primmest trim, and gave cne the same impression made by a 
Home for Orphans—an affair with smooth lawns, formal flower- 
beds, sapling trees, gravel drives, and characterless brick -buildings. 
If one has ever had oecasion to compare a number of European 
and American landscape photographs, it must have been noted that 
the chief characteristic of our scenic art is the representation of 
Nature untrammelled. In our field and roadside pictures there 
lurks always a touch of her lawlessness-—in the shrubbery at 
their borders, in the rail and stone fences which girdle them, and 
in the copses which intersperse the prospect. On the Continent, 
on the contrary, everything bespeaks domestication, and this ‘feel- 
ing can be detected at once by even the most unpractised eye in 
all the photographs which come from there. Thus, to be typical, 


the ideal American college should be located in a more or less 


gloriously untamed country. 

And that is the charm of Cornell, whose recent Ezra Cornell 
Centennial celebration has breught her prominently into public 
view. From the first glimpse from the train window of her gray 
towers and red-tiled roofs peeping out above the tree-tops, and 
crowning the summit of the hill on the far side of the valley, 
identifies her unmistakably. Beyond, in the blue distance, are 
other higher hills; adown the slope before us white water comes 
tumbling; while at 
our feet lies the placid 


COLLEGE CAMPUS 


OSCAR VON ENGELN 


path rounds a sharp turn, and before you, a rushing ribbon of 
white, is the fall whose waters plunge straight down 216 feet. 

» The natives tell you proudly that it is “ higher ’n Niagara,” but 
they have not built unsightly wooden walks and platforms from 
which to view the border—on payment of a quarter; but, instead, 
you pay for the sight by your previous scramble through the gorge, 
which, although a pleasure in itself, yet discourages the great 
multitude of the unfit. ‘The reason, however, that these falls 
have not been made a commercial asset, with a consequent com- 
plete spoliation of their charm, is, no doubt, the multiplicity of 
similar gorges and cascades, though on not quite so grand a scale, 
throughout the region. The campus itself is bounded on the south 
and north by the Cascadilla afd the Fall Stream gorges respec- 
tively, and the course of each ‘of these is a succession of falls, 
every one of which again has its individual charm.—but so large 
is the number that even the prettiest of them lack names. 

The existence of these deep ravines with their foaming cascades, 
normally without place in a non-mountainous region of well-de- 
veloped drainage, is due to the fact that during the ice age, imme- 
diately preceding the present in geological time, when the great 
continental glacier swept over the northern part of the United 
States, the north and south valleys of this region, of which Cayuga 
is one, bore the brunt of the destructive crosion accomplished by 
the glacier, and were thus overdeepened as much as 800 feet, while 
their east and west tributaries escaped almost unscathed. Thus 
these tributaries were left hanging high above the main Cayuga 
valley, so that after the glacier’s retreat they had to tumble down 
the steep slope of the new valley wall of the latter in order to pour 
their flow into Cayuga Lake. Fnough time has elapsed since then 
for most of the 
streams trench 
back deep gorges into 


reach of the _ inlet 


celebrated as the 
early spring practice 
course of the Cornell 
crews. 

Suppose that you 
have contented your- 
self with but a 
of the broad 
quadrangle, and are 
setting out); now to 
see, first, what awaits 
the Cornellian in his 
tramps afield. All 
directions contain al- 
luring possibilities: 
but to the north there 
offers the fair bosom 
of Cayuga Lake, in- 
viting you with fresh 


sunlit waves. The 
combination is irre- 
sistible: moreover, vou 
are told that six miles 
away on the western 
shore you will come to 
Taughannock gorge, 
the end of whose mile 
length is marked by 
Taughannock Falls. 
Falling water has, 
since time immemo- 
rial, appealed to the 
human imagination: 
and therefore the pad- 
dle down the lake, 
first in the shadow, 
under the high cliffs 
of the west shore, and 
then past long reaches 
of open. verdured 
slopes, is made doubly 
enticing by the goal 
in view. As you 
plunge into cool 
gloom of the gorge. 
doubly grateful after 
the water’s glare, you 
follow the scarcely 
inarked, narrow, wind- 
ing path which wends 
its way, here along a 
narrow shelf, with the 
rushing water below 


the solid rock. Again, 
the varying hardness 
of the strata through 
which different 
streams have had to 
cut has given the cas- 
cades a diversity of 
form which makes 
each one a type in it- 
self. Thus Taughan- 
nock falls straight 
down, while Enfield 
stream, as far to the 
south, tumbles over a 
series of steps through 
the length of a two- 
mile gorge, and in 
the pools below each 
rush of water there 
are trout, not many, 
to be sure, yet enough 
to lend an added 
thrill to the scramble 
up the ravine’s 
length. 

By now you have 
grown chilly of these 
shady retreats and 
climb to the summit 
of Eagle Hill yonder, 
and from there, bask- 
ing -in the mellow 
sunlight of an early 
June afternoon, over- 
look the field - pat- 
terned Cascadilla val- 
ley. The vantage- 
point is sufficiently 
high to command all 
the country to the 
north and east, and, 
in the broad outlook 
afforded one, all the 
narrow gorges become 
mere unnoticeable 
clefts in the earth, 
and one sees only the 
easy slopes and wide 
tops of the surround- 
ing hills. It is, in- 
deed, a fair country; 
there are clumps of 
forest, rail 
fences with white, 
winding roads and 


and a_ perpendicular 


wall 350 feet high 
above, or again climbs 
high up on some black 
talus slope. Thus the 
mile stretches out 
long, but finally the 


“ Higher ’n Niagara” 
YAUGHANNOCK FALLS —ONE OF THE MANY LARGE CATARACTS WHICH ARE A see once more the 
STRIKING | PECULIARITY OF THE NON-MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY ABOUT CORNELL 


green pastures be- 
tween. Far to the 
right gleams the lake, 
and just above it you 


University’s towers. 
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whieh prosper with- 


But will the cam- 


pus itself fulfil the 
promise of its en- 
vironment? For it is 
of the nooks and the 
corners, the walks 
and the portals, of his 
college quadrangle 
that the alumnus 
dreams. These make 
up the piecture 
around which his 
memories cluster, and 
whose sight brings 
back all that is dear 
to him of college life. 
They spell to him the 
spirit of the plac 
There can be but a 
suggestion for you of 
that which is Cor- 
nell’s, of the witchery 
with which the seene 
you now view is most 
potently invested for 
every Cornellian. You 


are standing before 
ivy-wrapped McGraw, 
one of the — three 


caskets of which you 
see also Morrill be- 
yond, while -White is 
behind you (I dare 
not say -which fate 
each contains, except 
to hint of the inexor- 
able grimness which 
many butterfly - un- 
dergraduates have 
discovered their 
sorrow in Morrill). 
It is after a _ fresh 
spring shower, and 
now that the last 
drops have splashed 
in the pools of the 
hollowed walks— 
pools which 
the cleared blue of 
the sky above —the 
last of the afternoon 


out the aid of money- 
bags. Thus the cam- 
pus witnesses a whole 
series of intercollegi- 
ate baseball games, 
wherein are executed 
many plays’ which 
would bring credit to 
the “Varsity team. 
In any characteri- 
zation of the typical 
American college one 
must not omit to men- 


tion the customs 
which bind together 
its community as 
with golden strands. 
Young she is, 
Cornell has her tra- 


ditions, of which the 
“Senior Singing” is 
the most classical. 
To the senior who, in 
these final hours of 
his undergraduate 
days, is trying to live 
every minute they 
contain to its full 
measure, the campus 
speaks as with a liv- 
ing voice. Therefore 
it is with a mingled 
feeling of pain and 
joy that, on three or 
four evenings in the 
last weeks of the year, 
he foregathers in the 
gloaming at the call 
of the chimes to voice 
as a class the college 


airs. From the steps 
of Boardman for an 
hour the old songs 
are sung one after 
the other, spontane- 
ously and full- 


throatedly, so that 
the echoes ring back 
from far across the 
quadrangle. The tree 
shadows lie softly on 


stragglers are coming 


forth and leisurely 
quitting the hill. It 
is the haleyon imter- 
val which comes with 
a day’s work done. 
Of such a_ tangi- 
bility are the associa- 
tions which engender 
the spirit of the Cornell campus. Even the latest structures, 
which now complete the great quadrangle, have welded themselves 
unostentatiously to the whole, so that their newness is unfelt. 


DROPS HAVE 
AND THE 


“HE LAST 
LOWED WALKS, 


What, though, would these imposing edifices avail if there did , 


not centre around them the life and activities of the under- 
graduate? Dearest, perhaps, to the classman’s heart is that merry 
mummery which he knows as “Spring Day.” Its blandishments 
are painted bright to the freshman by his upper-class associates 
from the very day of his entrance into University life. It has 
for its end the filling of the Athletic Council’s coffers, and its 
form varies with the years; essentially it is a church fair trans- 
planted to tents, and perhaps even greater oddities are perpe- 
trated in its name than in that of its illustrious forebear. Into 
this merrymaking the whole University enters with an abandon 
not always evident when learning is the play. While the 
treasury of the Athletic Council, so replenished, pays the cost of 
her battles with other universities, there are sports at Cornell 


A Typical American Campus 


SPLASHED 
AFTERNOON 


the grass, projected 
afar by the slanting 
rays of the sun just 
balancing above the 
summit of the west- 
ern hilltop. Then 
as old Sol sinks be- 
hind the ridge, and 
the calm evening coolness pervades the atmosphere, the singers, 
seemingly far away, chant the evening song: 


IN THE POOLS OF THE OLD HOL- 
STRAGGLERS ARE COMING FORTH” 


“When the sun fades far away 
In the crimson of the west, 
And the voices of the day 
Murmur low and sink to rest, 


“Musie with the twilight falls 
O’er the dreaming lake and dell. 
*Tis an echo from the walls 
Of our own, our fair Cornell.” 


Then the shadows creep up fast and one by one wrap the ivy- 
mantled walls in their embrace, until we stand alone and asunder 
in the vastness of the great sky above, and with the great breadth 
of the wide world around our feet. 


A PROFITABLE 


KENDRICK BANGS 


By JOHN 


INTERVIEW 


Bryce won't talk politics.—Daily Newspaper 


“ Wuat do you think of Panama?” said I to Mr. Bryce. 
“| think,” he answered cordially, and quickly as a trice, 
* The skating in the Arctic Sea must be so very nice.” 


“ A-speaking of the fisheries “way up in Newfoundland, 
What think you of that question?” and he answered, very bland, 
“ The oysters down in Tennessee are fat, I understand.” 


“What is your notion, ‘Mr. Bryce,” said I, “of old Japan, 
And San Francisco trying hard to put her ‘neath the ban?” 
“TI think,” he said, “that Carnegie’s a very pleasant man.” 


’ 


“Then there is Cuba,” I went on. “ Pray tell me what you think; 
Should we take suffering Cuba in, or leave her on the brink?” 
“Oh, as to that,” he quickly said, “I very seldom drink.” 


“What do you think of Swettenham and all his funny jokes? 
Do they compare,” said I, “ with those of Punch’s witty folks?” 
“T always call for Hollandaise,” said he, “ with artichokes.” 


“ What think you of the President,” said I, “ his verve and vim— 
And is it really true that he has dubbed you Sunny Jim?” 
“T’m fond of Wagner,” he replied, “ but few can whistle him.” 
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A Novel 
BY WILL N. HARBEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. B. MASTERS 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MMEDIATELY on parting with Carson, Helen went down to 
Linda’s cottage. Lewis was leaning over the little low fence 
talking to a negro, who walked on as she drew near. 

“Where is Mam’ Linda?” she asked, guardedly. 

“In de house, Missy,” he answered, pulling off his old slouch- 
hat and wadding it tightly in his fingers. “She ain't heard 
nothin’ yit. Jim was des tellin’ me er whole string er talk folks 
was havin’ down on de street, but I told ’im not to let ’er- hear 
it. Oh, Missy, it gwine ter kill ’er. She cayn’t stan’ it. Des no 
longer’n las’ night she was settin’ in dat do’ talkin’ *bout how 
happy she was to hear Pete was doin’ so well over on Marse 
Garson’s place. She said she never would forget young marster’s 
kindness to er old nigger oman; en now ’’—the old man spread out 
his hands in a pathetic gesture before him—* now you see what it 
come to.’ 

“But nothing serious has really happened to him yet,” Helen 
had started to say, when the old man _ stopped her. 

“ Hush, honey; she comin’!’ 

There was a sound of a footstep in the cottage, and then Linda 
appeared in the doorway and invited her mistress into the cottage, 
placing a chau for her and dusting the bottom of it with her 
apron. 

“How do you feel this morning, Mammy?” 
sat down. 

“I'm well ernough in body, honey,”—the old woman's face was 
averted—" but dat ain’t all ter a pusson in dis life. Ef des my 
body was all I had, IT wouldn’t be so bad off, but it’s my mind, 
honey. I'm worried ‘bout my boy ergin. I had bad dreams las’ 
night, en thoo ’em all he seemed ter be in trouble. Den when I 
woke dis mawnin’ en tried ter think *twas only des er dream, I 
ain’t satisfied wid de way all of ’em act. Lewis look quar out’n 
de eyes, en everybody dat pass erlong hatter stop en lead Lewis 
off down de fence ter talk. I ain’t no fool, honey. I notice things 
when dey ain’t regular. Den here you come ’fo’ yo’ breakfust-time. 
I've w atehed you, chile, sence you was in de cradle en know every 
bat er yo’ sweet eyes. Oh, honey—” Linda suddenly sat down 
and covered her face with her hands, pressing them firmly m— 
“honey,” she muttered, “suppen’s gone wrong. I’ve knowed it 
all dis mawnin’, en I’m actually afeard ter ax you-all ter tell me. 
I cayn’t think of but one thing, I’m so muddled up, en dat is dat 
my boy done th’owed up his ‘work en gone away cff. somers wid 
bad company; en yit, honey "s-she now rocked herself back .and 
forth as if in torture, and finished with a steady stare into Helen’s 
face—*“ dat cayn’t be it. Dat ain’t bad ernough ter mek Lewis 
act like he is on—en—well, honey, you might es well come out 
wid it.” 

Helen sat pale and undecided, unable to formulate any adequate 
mode of procedure. At this juncture Lewis leaned in the door- 
way, and as his wife’s back Was towards him he could not see 
her face. 

“T want ter step down-town er minute, Linda,” he said. “Tl 
be right back. I des want ter go ter de sto.’ We’re out er coffee, 

Linda suddenly turned her dark, agonized face upon him. “ You 
are not goin’ till you tell me what is gone wrong wid my child,” 
_she said. “ What de matter wid Pete, Lewis?” 

The old man’s eyes wavered between those of his wife and 
Helen’s. “ Why, Linda, you say—” he feebfy began. But she 
stopped him with a gesture at once impatient and full of fear. 

“ Tell me!” she said, firmly, “ tell me!” 

Lewis shambled into the cottage and stood over her, a magnificent 
specimen of the manhood of his race. Helen’s eyes were blinded by 
tears she could ‘not restrain. “ ’Tain’t nothin’, Linda, ’pon my 
word, ‘tain’t nothin’ but dis,” he said, gently. “Dar’s been 
trouble over near Marse Carson’s farm, but not one soul done say 
Pete was in it—not one soul.” 

“What sort o’ trouble?” Linda pursued. 

“Er man en his wife was killed over dar in baid last night.” 

“What man en woman?” Linda asked, her mouth falling open 
in suspense, her thick lip hanging. 

‘Abe Johnson en his wife.” 

Linda leaned forward, her hands locked like things of iron be- 
tween her knees. “Who done it, Lewis—who killed ‘em?” she 
gasped. 

*“ Nobody knows yit, Linda. Mrs. Johnson lived er little while 
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Helen asked, as she 


after de folks come en found ’em, en she said it was er—she sai: 
it was_er youngish yaller nigger, en—en—” He went no furthe: 
being @t the end of his diplomacy, and simply stood before her 
helplessly twisting his hat in his hands. The room was ver, 
still. Helen wondered if her own heart had stopped beating. x» 
tense and strained was her emotion. Linda sat bent forward for 
a moment, then they saw her raise her hands to her head, press 
them there convulsively, and then she groaned. 

“ Miz Johnson said it was a yaller nigger!” she moaned. “ Oh, 
my Gawd!” 

“Yes, but what dat, ’oman?” Lewis demanded, in assume! 
sharpness of tone. “ Dar’s oodlin’s en opdtin’s er yaller niggers 
over dar.” 

“ Dey ain’t none of ’em been whipped by de daid man ’cep’in’ my 
boy.” Linda was now staring straight at him. “ yaw of ‘em 
never made no open threats but Pete. Dey’ll kill ’*im ”—she shui- 
dered, and her voice fell away into a prolor ged a you hea 
me ?—dey’ll hang my po’ baby boy—hang ’im—hang ’im!” Linda 
suddenly rose to her full height and stood glowering upon them. 
her face dark and full of passion and grief combined. She raise! 
her hands and held them straight upward. 

“I want ter curse Gawd,” she cried. “ You hear me? T ain't 
done nothin’ ter deserve dis here thing. I've been er patient slave 
of white folks, en my mammy an’ daddy was ’fo’ me, I’ve acted 
right en done my duty ter dem what owned me, en—en now | 
face dis. I hear my child beggin’ fer ‘em to spare ’im en listen 
ter ‘jm. I hear ‘im beggin’ ter see his old mammy ’fo’ dey kill ‘im. 
I see ‘em draggin’ ’im off wid er rope roun’—-” With a shriek the 
woman fell face downward on the floor. As if under the in- 
fluence of a terrible nightmare, Helen bent over her. She was 
insensible. Without a word Lewis lifted her up in his arms ani 
bore her to the bed in the corner. 

“Dis gwme ter kill vo’ old mammy, honey,” he gulped. “She 
ain’t never gwine ter-git up fum under it—never in dis world.” 

But Helen had dampened her handkerchief in some water, ani 
was gently stroking the dark face with it. After a moment Linda 
drew a deep, lingering breath and opened her eyes. 

“ Lewis,” she said, “go try en find out all you kin. I’m gwine 
lie here en pray Gawd ter be merciful. I said I’d curse ‘Im, but 
I won’t. He my main stay. I got ter trust *Im, ’ca’se ef He fail 
me I’m lost. Oh, honey, yo’ old mammy never axed you many 
favors; stay here wid ’er en pray, pray ter let dis here cup pass. 
Oh, Gawd, don’t let °em—don’t let ’em! De po’ boy didn’t do it— 
he wouldn’t harm a kitten—he talked too much ’ea’se he was 
smartin’ under his whippin’, but dat was all.” 

Motioning to Lewis to leave them alone, Helen sat down on tlie 
edge of the bed and put her arm round Linda’s shoulders, but thie 
old woman rose and went to the door and closed it, then shie 
came back and stood by Helen in the darkness that was now in thie 
room. 

“TI want you ter git down here by my baid en pray fer me. 
honey,” she said. “Seem ter me lak de Lawd listen ter white 
folks mo’ den He do ter de black, anyway; en [I want you ter bey 
*Im ter spare po’ lill foolish Pete des dis time—des dis once.” 

Kneeling by the bed Helen covered her wet face with her hands. 
Linda knelt beside her, and Helen prayed aloud, her clear, sweet 
voice ringing through the still room. 


CHAPTER IX 


On Carson Dwight’s.farm, as the place was not particularly well 
kept, the negro hands lived in dismantled log cabins scattere:| 
here and there about the fields or in the edge of the woods sur. 
rounding the place. In one of these, at the overseer’s suggestion. 
Pete had installed himself, his household effects consisting only of 
a straw-mattress thrown on the puncheon floor, and a few cook- 
ing utensils for use over the big fireplace of the mud-and-lox 
chimney. 

Here he was sleeping on the night of the tragedy which had 
stirred the countryside into a white heat of race hatred. He had 
spent the first half of the night at a negro dance two miles away. 
at a farm, and was much elated by finding that he had attracte:! 
unusual attention and feminine favor, which was due to the fact 
that he was looked upon by the country blacks as something out 
of the usual run—a town darky with a glib tongue and many other 
accomplishments, and a negro, too, as Pete assured them, who stood 
high in the favor of his master, whose name carried weight wher- 
ever it was mentioned. 
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Shortly after dawn, Pete was still sleeping soundly, as was his 

habit after a night of pleasure, when his door was rudely shaken. 
‘Pete Warren, Pete Warren!” a voice called out, sharply, “ wake 
up in dar—wake up, I tell you!” 

‘There was no response—no sound from within the cabin except 
the deep breathing of the sleepers The door was shaken again, 
and then, as it was not locked and slightly ajar, the little old 
negro man on the outside pushed the shutter open and entered, 
stalking across the floor to where Pete lay. 

* Wake up here, you fool!” he said, as he bent and shook Pete 
roughly. “ Wake up ef you know what good fer you.” 

Pete turned over, his snoring breaking into little gasps. He 
opened his eyes, stared inquiringly for an instant, and then his 
evelids began to close drowsily. 

‘Looky heret” he was roughly handled ayain by the black 
hand on his shoulder. “You young fool, you dance all night till 
you cayn’t keep yo’ eyes open in de daytime, but ef you don't git 
er move on you en light out er dis cabin you'll dance yo’ last time 
wii nothin’ under yo’ feet but wind. It ‘Il be frog in de middle 
en vou de frog.” 

“What dat—what dat you givin’ me, Uncle Richmond?” Pete 
was now awake and sitting up on the mattress. - 

‘Huh! I come ter tell you, boy, dat you “bout ter git in trouble, 
en fer all I know de biggest you ever had in all yo’ born days.” 

“Huh! you say | is, Uncle Richmond?” Pete exclaimed, in- 
ercdulously ; “what wrong wid me?” 

The old man stepped back till he could look through the cabin 
door over the fields, upon which the first streaks of day light were 
falling in grayish, misty splotches. 

‘ Pete,” he said, “somebody done slip in Abe Johnson’s house 
en brain him en his wife wid er axe.” 

‘Huh! you don’t say!” Vete stared in sleepy astonishment. 
“\Vhen dat happen, Uncle Richmond?” 

“ Des er lill while ago,” the old man said. “Ham Black come 
en tol’ me. He say we better all hide out; it gwine ter be de big- 
gest “citement ever heard of in dese mountains, but, Pete, you de 
main one ter look out.” 

‘Me? Huh! what you say dat fer, Uncle Rich?” 

“ "‘Ca’se dey gwine ter look fer you de fus one, Pete. ’Ca’se you 
been talkin’ too much out yo’ mouf “bout dat whippin’ Johnson 
done give you en Sam Dudlow en de res’ um in town dat night. 
Ilam tol’ me ter come warn you ter hide out, en dat quick. Ham 
say he know in reason you didn’t do it, ’ea’se he say yo’ bark is 
wuss ’n yo’ bite. Ham say he bet *twas done by some nigger dat 
didn’t talk so much. Ham say he mighty nigh sho’ Sam Dudlow 
done it, ’ea’se Sam met Abe Johnson in de big road yisterday en 


Jolmson cussed ’im en lashed at ’im wid er whip. Ham say dat 
niger come on ter de 

_gto’ lookin’ lak er 

devil in men’s clothes. i 
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git somebody else ter run yo’ foot-race. I’m gwine ter cook my 
breakfast lak I always do, en den go out ter my sprouts dat has ter 
be grubbed.”’ 

* Look here, boy’”—the old man’s blue-black eyes gleamed as he 
stared at Pete—* I know vo’ mammy en daddy en | like um. Dey 
good folks, en always was friendly ter me en I don't like ter see 
you in dis mess. I tell you I’m er old man. I know how white 
men act in er case like dis—dey don't have one bit er pity er_rea- 
son. Dey will kill you sho’. Deyd er been here ‘fo’ dis, but dey 
gittin’ together. Listen! Hear dem hawns en vyellin’?—dat at 
Wilson’s sto’. Dey will be here soon. I don't want ter stan’ here 
en argue wid you. I ain't had nothin’ ter de wid it, but dey 
would saddle some of it onto me ef dey found out I come here 
ter warn you. Hurry up, boy!” 

“IT ain’t gwine ter do it, Uncle Rich,” Pete declared, firmly and 
with a grave face. “ You are er old man, but you ain’t givin’ me 
good advice. Ef I run dey would say I was guilty sho’, en den, es 
you say, de dogs could tragk me down, anyway. 

The boy’s logic seemed unassailable. The piereing eves of the 
old man flickered. “ Well,” he said, “I done all [ could; I'm 
gwine move on. Even néw dey may know [ come here at dis 
early time en mix me in it. Good-by; I hope fer yo’ old mammy’s 
sake dat dey will let vou off. I do sho’.” 

Left alone, Pete went out to the edge of the wood behind his 
cabin and gathered up some sticks, leaves, and pieces. of bark 
tl-at had fallen from the decaving boughs of the trees, and brought 
them into the cabin and deposited them on the broad, stone hearth. 
Then he uncovered the coals he had the night before buried in the 
ashes, and made a fire for the preparation of his simple breakfast. 


CHAPTER X 


His breakfast over, Pete shouldered his grubbing-hoe, an imple- 
ment shaped like an adze, and made his way through the dewy 
undergrowth of the wood to an open field an eighth of a mile from 
his cabin. There heAet to work on what was considered by farmers 
the hardest labor gonnected with the cultivation of the soil. 

His back happéned to be turned towards the store, barely visible 
over the swelling ground in the distance, and so he failed to note 
the rapid approach across the meadow of two men till they were 
close upon him. One was Jeff Braider, the sheriff of the county, 

a stalwart man of forty, in high top-boots, a leather belt holding 
; long revolver, a broad-brimmed hat, and coarse gray suit; his 
companion was a hastily deputized citizen armed with a double- 
barrelled shotgun. 

“ Put down that hoe, Pete!” the sheriff commanded sharply, as 
the negro turned with it in his hand. “ Put it down! Drop it!” 
“ What I gwine put it down fer?” the negro asked in characteris- 

tic tone. “Huh! I 
got ter do my work.” 
* Drop it, and don’t 


But he didn’t say 
nothin? even den. 
Look lak he was des 
lvin’ low, bidin’ his 
time.” 

Pete got up and be- 
gan to dress himself. 

“I bet mysef Sam 
done it,” he said, re- 


flectively. “ He’s er 
hal nigger, Uncle 
Richmond, en ever 


since Johnson en Dan 
Willis whipped dat 
erowd he’s been sulk- 
in’ en growhn’. But 
es you say, Uncle 
Rich, he didn’t talk 
out open.” 

‘Dat don’t mek no 
diffunce, boy,” the old 
black man went on, 
earnestly; “you git 
out'n here in er hurry 
en strack er trail fer 
dem woods. Even den 
| doubt ef dat gwine 
ter save you, *ca’se 
Dan Willis got er pair 
er bloodhounds dat 
could smell nigger 
tracks thoo er ten-inch 
snow.” 

“Huh! I say, Uncle 
Richmond, you don’t 
know me,” Pete said. 
“You don’t know me 
ef vou “low I’m gwine 
ter run fum dese white 
men. ain’t been 
dat Abe John- 
son's house—not even 
‘cross his line er fence. 
I promised Marse Car- 
son Dwight not ter go 
nich en—en I 
promised ’im ter let 


begin to give me your 
jaw,” the sheriff said. 
‘You've got to come 
on with us. You are 
under arrest.” 

“What I under ar- 
rest fer?” Pete asked, 
still doggedly. 

“ You are accused of 
killing the Johnsons 
last night, and if you 
didn’t do it you are in 
the tightest hole an 
innocent man-ever got 
in. King and I are 
going to do our level 
hest to put you in 
safety in the Gilmore 
Jail so you can be 
tried fairly by law, 
but we've got to get 
& move on us. The 
whole section is up in 
arms, and we'll have 
hard work getting 
away with you. Come 
on. I won't rope you, 
but if you start to run 
we'll shoot you down 
like a rabbit, 80 don’t 
you try it on.’ . 

“My Lawd, Mr. 
Braider, I didn’t kill 
dem folks,” Pete said, 
pleadingly. 

“ Well, whether you 
did or not, they say 
you threatened to do 
it, and vour life won't 
be worth a hill ‘of 
beans if you stay here. 
The only thing to do 
is to get you to the 
- Gilmore Jail. We 
might make it through 
the mountains if we 
are careful, but we've 


up on my gab, en I 
done dat, too. No, 
Suh, Une’ Rich, you 


“ You'll dance yo’ last time wid nothin’ under yo’ feet but wind” 


got to git horses. We 
can borrow some 
from, Jabe Parsons 
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down the road, if he hasn’t gpne crazy, like all the rest. Come 
on.” 

“I tell you, Mr. Braider, I don’t know er thing *bout dis, 
but it looks ter me lak mebbe Sam Dudlow—” 


* Don’t make any statement to me,” the officer said, humanely. ” 


“You are accused of a dirty job, Pete, and it will take a dang 
good lawyer to save you from the halter even if we save you from 
this mob; but talkin’. to me won't do no good. Me ’n’ King 
here couldn’t protect you from them men if they once saw you. 
I tell you, young man, all hell has broke loose. For twenty miles 
around no black skin will be safe, much less yours. Innocent or 
guilty, you’ve talked too much. Come on.” 

Without further protest Pete dropped his hoe and went with 
them, doggedly and with an overpowering and surly sense of in- 
jury, walking between the two men. 

A quarter of a mile down a narrow, private road, which they 
traversed without meeting any one, they came to Parsons’s farm- 
house, a one-story frame building with.a porch and a roof that 
sloped back to a lean-to shed in the rear. A wagon stood under 
the spreading branches of a big beech, near a bent-tongued harrow 
weighted down by a stump of a tree, a chicken-coop, an old bee- 
hive, and a ramshackle buggy. No one was in sight. No living 
thing stirred about the place save thé turkeys and ducks and a 
solitary peacock in the front yard, where rows of half-buried stones 
from the mountainsides marked the severe borders of the gravel 
walk from the gate to the steps. 

The sheriff drew the gate open and halloed lustily, according 
to country custom. After a pause, the sound of some one moving 
in the house reached their ears. A window curtain was drawn 
aside, and later a woman stood in the doorway and advanced 
wonderingly to the edge of the porch. She was portly, red of com- 
plexion, about middle-aged, and dressed in checked gingham, the 
predominating color of which was blue. 

“Well, I'll be switched!” she ejaculated. ‘“ What do you-uns 
want?” 

“ Want to see Jabe, Mrs, Parsons; is he about?” 

“He’s over in his hay-field, or was a minute ago. What you 
want with him?” 

“We've got to borrow some hosses. We want three—one fer 
each. We're goin’ to try to dodge the mobs, Mrs. Parsons, an’ put 
this feller in jail whar he’ll be safe.” 

“ That boy!” The woman came down the steps, roiling her sleeves 
up. “ Why, that boy didn’t kill them folks. I know that boy; 
he’s the son of old Mammy Linda and Uncle Lewis Warren. 
Now, look here, Jeff Braider, don’t you and Bill King go and make 
fools o’ yourselves. That boy didn’t no more do that nasty work 
than I did. It ain’t in ’im. He hain’t that look. I know niggers 
as well as you or any one else.” 

“No, I didn’t do it, Mrs. Parsons,” Pete affirmed. “I didn’t, I 
didn’t!” 

“T know you didn’t,” said the woman. “ Wasn’t I standin’ 
here in the door this mornin’ and saw him git up an’ go out to 
git his wood and cook his breakfast? Then I seed ’im shoulder 
his grubbin’-hoe and go to the field to work. You officers may 
think you know it all, but no nigger ain’t a-goin’ to stay around 
like that after killin’ a man an’ woman in cold blood. The nigger 
that did that was some scamp that’s fur from the spot by this 
time, and not a boy fetched up among good white folks like this 
one was, with the best old mammy and-daddy that ever had kinky 
heads.” 

“ But witnesses say he threatened Abe Johnson a month ago,” 
said the sheriff. “I have to do my‘duty. There never would 
be any justice if we overlooked a thing as pointed as that is.” 

“Threatened ’im?” the woman cried. “ Well, what does that 
prove? A nigger will talk back an’ act surly on his death-bed if 
he’s mad. That’s all they have of defendin’ theirselves. If Pete 
hadn’t talked some after the lashin’ he got from them men, thar’d 
‘a’ been some’n’ wrong with him. Now, you let ’im loose. As 
shore as you start off with that boy he'll be lynched. The fact 
that vou’ve got ‘im in tow will be all them crazy men want. You 
couldn’t get two miles in any direction from here without bein’ 
stopped;.they are as thick as fleas on all sides, an’ every road is 
under watch.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t take yore advice, Mrs. Parsons,” Braider said, 
almost angrily. “I’ve got to do my duty, an’ I know what it is 
better than you do.” 

“If you start off with that boy his blood will be on yore head,” 
the woman said, firmly. “ Let alone and advised to hide out till 
this excitement is over, he might stand a chance to save his neck; 
but with you—why, you mought as well stand still and yell to ’em 
to come on.” 

* Well, we've got to git horses to go on with and yours are the 
nearest.” 

“Well. you won’t ride no harmless nigger to the scaffold on 
my stock,” the woman said,-sharply. “I know whar my duty 
lies. A woman with a thimbleful of brains don’t have to listen 


‘to a long string o’ testimony to know a murderer when she sees 


one: that boy’s as harmless as a kitten, and you are tryin’ your 
level best to have him mobbed.” 

“ Well, the law is on my side, and I can take the horses if I 
see fit in the furtherance of law an’ order. If Jabe was here he’d 
tell me to go ahead, an’ so I'll have to do it, anyway. Bill, 
you stay here on guard an’ I'll bridle the horses an’ lead ’em out.” 

A queer look, half of anger, half of definite purpose, settled 
on the strong, rugged face of the woman as she saw the sheriff 
stalk off to the barnyard gate, enter it, and let it close after him. 

“ Bill King.” she said, drawing nearer the man left in charge of 
the bewildered prisoner. who now for the first time in the words 
of his defender had sensed his real danger—*“ Bill King, you hain’t 
a-goin’ to lead that poor boy right to his death this way—you 


don’t look like that sort of @ man.” She suddenly swept her 
furtive eyes over the barnyard, evidently noting that the sherit! 
was now in the stable. ‘“ No, you hain’t—for | hain’t a-goin’ ty 
let you!” Suddenly, without warning even to the slightest chang. 
of facial expression, she grasped the end of the shotgun the ma) 
held and whirled him round like a top. 

“Run, boy!” she cried. “ Kun for the woods, and God be wit), 
you!” For an instant Pete stood as if rooted to the spot, an: 
then as swift of foot as a young Indian, he darted through the gat: 
and round the farmhouse, leaving the woman and King struggliny 
for the possession of the gun. It fell to the ground, but shiv 
grasped King around the waist and clung on to him with thw 
tenacity of a furious dog. 

“Good God, Mrs. Parsons!” he panted, writhing in her gras). 

There was a thunderous oath from the barnyard, and, revolver in 
hand, the sheriff ran out. 

“What the hell— Which way did he go?” he demanded. 

But King, still in the tight embrace of his assailant, seeme:| 
too badly upset to reply. And it was not till Braider had torn 
her locked hands loose that he could stammer out, “ Round the 
house—into the woods!” 

“ An’ we couldn’t catch ’im to save us from—” Braider sai. 
“Madam, I'll handle you for this. I'll push this case against you 
to tlie full limit of the law.” 

“You'll do nothin’ of the kind.” the woman said, “ unless you 
want to make yourself the laughin’ stock of the whole country. 
In doin’ what I done I acted fer all the good women of this coun- 
try,” she said, “an’ when you run agin we'll beat you at the poles. 
Law an’ order’s one thing, but officers helpin’ mobs do their work 
is another. If the boy deserves a trial he deserves it, but he'd 
not ‘a’ stood one chance in ten million in your charge an’ you 
know it.” 

At this juncture a man emerged from the close-growing bushes 
across the road, a look of astonishment on his face. It was Jabe 
Parsons. “ What’s wrong here?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” Braider answered, with a white sneer of 
fury. “We stopped here with Pete Warren to borrow your hosses 
to git ‘im over the mountain to the Gilmore Jail, an’ your good 
wife grabbed Bill’s gun while I was in the stable an’ turned the 
nigger loose.” 

“Great God! what’s the matter with you?” Parsons thundered 
at his wife, who, red-faced and defiant, stood rubbing a smal! 
bruised spot on her wrist. : 

“ Nothin’s the matter with me.” she retorted, “except I’ve got 
sorte sense than you men have an’ know the boy didn’t kill them 
olks.”’ 

“Well, I. know he did!” Parsons thundered. “ But he'll be 
caught before night, anyway. He can’t hide in them woods from 
hounds like they’ve got down the road.” 

“Your wife. ’lowed he’d be safer in the woods than in the 
Gilmore Jail,” Braider said, with another sneer. 

“ Well, he would, as for that,” Parsons retorted. “If you think 
that army headed by the dead woman’s daddy an’ brothers would 
halt at a puny bird-cage like that you don’t know men. They'd 
mash it like an egg-shell. I reckon you fellers will pretend to act 
fer the law. Well, I’ll go down the road an’ tell ’em whar to look. 
Thar'll be a picnic some’r’s nigh here in a powerful short while. 
We’ve got men enough to surround that whole mountain.” 


CHAPTER XI 


On his escape from the sheriff and his deputy, Pete Warren ran 
with the speed of a deerhound through the near-by woods. Think- 
ing his pursuers were right behind him, he did not stop even to 
listen to their footsteps. Through dell and fen, up hill and down, 
over rocks and through tangled undergrowth he ferged his way, 
his tongue lolling from the corner of his dripping mouth. The 
thorns and briers had torn gashes in his cheeks, neck, and hands, 
and left his clothing in strips. The wild glare of a hunted beast 
was in his eyes. The land was gradually sloping upwards. He 
was getting into the mountains, and here the distraught creature 
paused, bent his ear to listen and try to decide rationally, calmly, 
which was the better plan, to hide in the caverns and craggy re- 
cesses of the frowning heights above or speed onward over level 
ground. For a moment the drumlike pounding of his heart 
was all the sound he heard, and then the blast of a hunter’s horn, 
not two hundred yards away, sounded, and was thrown back in 
reverberating echoes from the mountainside. This was followed 
by a far-off answering shout, the report of a signal-gun, and then 
the mellow, terrifying baying of a bloodhound fell upon his ears. 
Pete stood erect, his knees quivering. No thought of prayer 
passed through his brain. Prayer, to his mind, was a series of 
empty vocal sounds heard only in a church where black men and 
women stood or knelt in their best clothes, not for emergencies like 
this, where granite heavens were falling upon stony earth and he 
was caught between. 

Suddenly bending himself, and fresher for the second wind he 
had got, he sped onward again, choosing the valley rather than the 
steeper mountainside. Shouts, gun reports, horn blasts, and the 
baying of the hounds now followed him. Suddenly he came to a 
clear mountain stream about twenty feet wide and not deeper any- 
where than his waist, and in many places barely covering the sleck 
brown stones over which it ran. Here, as if an inspiration, cafne 
the remembrance from some story he had heard about a pursued 
negro managing to elude the scent of bloodhounds by taking to 
water, and into the icy stream he plunged and more slowly made 
his way, now shipping, now falling, up the stream. 

B&t, his reason told him this slow method really would not 
benefit him, for his pursuers would soon catch up and see him 
from the banks. He had waded up the stream about a mile when 
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of hiding’ No, for he 


he came to a_ spot 
where the stout 
branches of a sturdy 
beech hung down 
within his reach. The 
idea was worthy of a 
white man’s brain, 
for, as he stood pull- 
ing on the bough to 
test its strength, he 
conceived the plan of, 
getting out of the 
water there and 
climbing into the 
dense foliage above, 
where his pursuers” 
might not think to 
look, and the hounds, 
bent on eatching the 
scent where he had 
landed, would speed 
onward, farther and 
farther away. 

He drew the bough 
down till its leaves 
sank under the water. 
but it bore his weight 
well, and from it he 
clambered to the mass- 
ive trunk and higher 
upward, till,in a fork 
of the tree, he rested, 
noticing with a throb 
of joy that the bough 
had righted itself and 
hung as before above 
the surface of the 
stream. On came the 
dogs; he could not 
hear them now, for 
they made no sound, 
but he heard the 
“hoarse, maddened 
yoices of men urging 
them on. On they | 
eame. The swish 
through undergrowth, 


eRe 


might not climb se 
successfully the next 
time. Then, with his 
face resting his 
arm, he began to feel 
drowsy. Twisting 
himself about, he 
finally found himself 
in a position in which 
he could reeline, still 
close to the tree, and 
rest his body and 
head, though his feet 
and legs, sureharged 
with blood, were pain- 
fully drawing down- 


ward. The forest 
about him was very 
quiet. Some  blue- 
birds were singing 


merrily above his 
head; a gray squirrel 
with a fuzzy tail was 
perched on the brown 
bough of a near-by 
pine. He _ reclined 
thus for several min- 
utes, and then the 
objects about him ap- 
peared to be in a blur. 
The far-off shouts, 
horn biasts, and gun 
reports beat only 
dully on his tired 
brain. 

He must have slept 
for hours, for when 
he opened his eyes the 
sun was sinking be- 
hind the topef dis- 
tant hill. He tried to 
draw his aching legs 
up higher, and felt 
stinging pricks’ of 
pain from his hips to 
his toes. After sev- 


the patter, as of rain 
on dry leaves, the 
hurling of gravel be- 
hind them—the snuff- 
ing and sneezing—that iras the hounds. Closer and closer Pete 
hugged the tree, hardly breathing, fearing now that the water drip- 
ping from his clothing or the bruised leaves of the bough would be- 
tray his presence. But the hounds, one on either side of the stream, 
their noses to the earth, dashed on. Pete caught only a gleam of 
their sleek dun coats and they were gone. Behind them, panting, 
came a dozen nfen. In his fear of being seen Pete dared not even 
look. With closed eyes pressed against his wet coat-sleeve, he clung 
to his place, a hunted thing, neither fish, fowl, nor beast, and yet 
like them all. 

“ They will run ‘im down!” he heard a man say. “ They never 
fail. He thought he’d throw ’em off by taking to water. He didn’t 
know we had one for each bank.” 

On ran the men, the sound of their progress becoming less and 
less audible as they receded. Was he safe now? Pete’s slow intelli- 
gence answered no. He was now fully alive to his danger. He 
might stay there for a while, but not for long. Already, perhaps 
owing to his desperate running, he had an almost maddening thirst, 
a thirst which the sheer sight of the cool stream so near tantalized. 
Should he descend, slake his thirst, and attempt to regain his place 


“ Well, I know he did!” Parsons thundered. “ But he’ll be caught before night, anyway” 


Drawn by F. B. Masters eral efforts he sue- 
ceeded in standing on 
the bough. To his 
pangs of thirst were 
now added those of hunger. For hours he stood thus. He 
saw the light of day die out, first on the landscape, and 
later from the clear sky. Now, he told himself, under cover 
of night he would escape, byt something happened to _ pre- 
vent the attempt. Through the darkness he saw the flitting 
lights of many pine torches. They passed to and_fro under the 
trees, sometimes quite near-him, and as far as he cotld see up the 
mountainsides they flickered like the sinister nighteyes of his 
doom. He had stood till he felt as if he could do sONRo- lenge, 
and then he got down on the bough as before, and after hours of — 
conscious hunger and thirst and cramping pains he slept again. 
Thus he passed that night, and when the golden rays of sunlight 
came piercing the mountain mists and flooding the landscape with 
its warm glory, Pete Warren hearing the voices of sleepless 
revenge, now more numerous and harsh and packed with hate, 
hearing them on all sides from far and fear, he dared not stir. 
He .remained perched in his leafy nook like some wild and yet 
half-knowing thing of primeval days avoiding the darts and arrows 
of the high-checeked, straight-haired men lurking beneath. 
To be Continued, 


THE FIRST WOMEN DEPUTIES IN THE DIET OF FINLAND 


4 


Fri. Dagmar Hervins 


Fri. Lucina Hagman Baroness Alex. Grippenberg 


Fri, Minna Sillangva Frau H. Gebhard 


NINETEEN WOMEN HAVE BEEN CHOSEN AS “ REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE” TO SIT IN THE FINNISH DIET, THE FIRST IN THE 


WORLD TO BE ELECTED DEPUTIES. 


INCIDENTALLY, ONE OF THEM IS A COOK 
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ROM 1877 to the present time, with the exception of an continue to be true in the same literal and emphatic sense, it is ing 

interregnum of four vears, during which time the Constitu- because Diaz himself, with a patriotic determination to preserve hats 

tion was amended by the elimination of the clause which his country after he shall have departed,’ is surrounding himself The 

forbade the reelection of a President, Porfirio Diaz has pre- with men who, having been educated and trained by him, will be the 

x sided over the destinies of Mexico. In these three decades fully capable of continuing his policies and following the paths ’ hee 
a remarkable evolu- which his experience qua 
ai! tion of the Mexican has shown to lead and 
oe people has occurred. toward stability and Cor 
From a volatile, revo- a progress.. In other Avt 
lution-loving race, words, he is facing ree 
oe which characteristics . the future with the tert 
4 still pervade the re- same wisdom which plie 
ia publics of the Latin # has characterized one 
Ad race in South Amer- 4° his conduct in the anid 
Pa ica, the Mexicans have eae past. He is now be- the 
advanced into a condi- > yond the allotted pre 

tion of peaceful, set- | o threescore years and dep! 

tled activity. They ten. Although still com 
are appreciating the Vigorous, both men- rem 
value of the enormous tally and physically, ques 
ox resources which make e the time cannot be by 1 
Mexico the treasure- long postponed when to f 
“ house of the world, + he must surrender the Spa 
fe and, apparently, they im authority which he em 
do not intend to a | has so admirably tute 

jeopardize their re- exercised. What will the 
Zt markable development. £ happen then? Will face 
* If this be true, the + Mexico continue to the 
~ fact is one of vital in- 7 progress or will it be- ed 
am terest to the people of 7 come involved in in- grea 
ms the United States. i ternal troubles which appl 
From an international will menace the per- 
point of view it is bk petuity of its govern- wie 
" essential that the E ment? The answer. it howe 
Ly country which borders i seems to me, after a field 
. us upon the south | more or less thorough They 
shall be stable and 4] inquiry made during grou 
contented. From the | recent visits to Mexi- — 

financial and commer- co, with considerable of tl 

fee’ cial standpoint, it is time spent in the W 
. still more imperative capital city, must be to t 
that there shall be no reassuring to those of tI 

disturbance. The re- whose investments m 
- public of Mexico is and lives are involved sexi 
- to-day enjoying a in the uncertainty of aa v8 
a ‘prosperity hitherto the future. What — 
unequalled. It  be- might have happened 
*. comes, then, a most if the rule of Presi- ms 
important question to dent Diaz, by some 09 

consider whether the unfortunate fatality, lacte 

equilibrium which has had been. summarily ei 

established this pros- ended many years ago, a J 

perity will continue. is, of course, a mat- a 

| It is an inquiry which ter of conjecture. : ae 
affects millions and The probability is 
% millions of dollars of that the stability of et 
American capital and Mexico would not = 

thousands upon thou- have been achieved. 
sands of American Many years of firm 
a lives. The sensitive- and wise government lista 
i. ness of the American have, however, had ~y 
mind upon this sub- their quieting effect 
ject was fully demon- upon the people. The prog 
strated last Septem- latter have learned 
5 ber. An uprising of the value of orderly ee 
¢ the Mexicans against conduet. They have oli 
Americans in Mexico tasted the, golden ia it 
was then _ predicted. fruit of success, and “9a 

| The date fixed for the they know that the sleet 
hostile demonstration harvest has ripéned 
was Mexico’s  Inde- under the beneficent miter: 
pendence day. While sunshine of good gov- bent 
those fully acquaint- ernment. The men critic 

ed with the situation : . who are being trained this 

felt absclutely no con- 4£o by President Diaz to rudd 
cern, there was, hold the reins of_au- Why 
nevertheless, a dis- thority when he shall Amer 

tinct sigh of relief have departed are a 

both in Mexico and educated, competent, ’ t ia 
in this country when wise, and broad- Ried 
the fateful day passed minded. Sefior Ra- 
without disorder. mon Corral, the ees 
* Mexico’s material advancement is in part due to the present present Vice-President, for instance, has the respect of the entire out 
js era of world-wide commercial expansion, but still more is it to be republic, while the members of the cabinet are men of conceded have 
be attributed to the wise and vigorous rule of President Diaz. He is statesmanlike qualities. It is not without significance that these a cor 
7” the architect, builder, and guardian of the republic. In the be- men have profited by the prevalent prosperity, and they are fully salut 
i4 ginning, Diaz was Mexico and Mexico was Diaz. If this does not cognizant of the foundation upon which it has been erected. They tion 
contr 


will avoid endangering the structure by 
countenanting revolution or inaugurating 
unwise policies. They will have behind them 
a strong public sentiment in favor of main- 
taining the existing order of things. Presi- 
dent Diaz will pass away, but the Mexico 
he has constructed will survive him and 
move steadily forward to a higher plane of 
success. 

It would be less easy to view the future 
with equanimity were it not for the fact 
that the enormous material resources of 
Mexico bring to the Mexican people a sober- 
ing sense of their responsibilities. Nature 
has been prodigal with our sister republic. 
The great chain of mountains which forms 
the physical backbone of the country has 


‘heen the crucible in which, ages ago, vast 


quantities of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
ant other valuable minerals were fused. 
Cortez, it will be remembered, found the 
Aztees literally revelling in wealth. It is 
recorded that the Tasco district alone, a 
territory of only a few square miles, sup- 
pliel the whole of Europe with silver for 
one hundred and fifty years between 1620 
aml 1770. For more than three centuries 
the mines of Mexico have been yielding their 
precious burdens, and yet to-day the great 
depletion has been as a drop in the bucket 
compared with the enormous quantity still 
remaining to be garnered. The Spaniard’s 
quest for the precious metals was marked 
by the same instinct which leads the hound 
to follow on the trail of the deer, but the 
Spaniards, lacking the equipment of mod- 
ern machinery, and being still more desti- 


' tute of the energy which is characteristic of 


the Anglo-Saxon, merely scratched the sur- 
face of the earth. They were contented with 
the rich pockets which everywhere present- 
el themselvs to view. and left behind the 
great masses of ore which required adequate 
appliances before they could be successfully 
extracted and converted into money. The 
men who are operating in Mexico to-day, 
however, while they may be as Ruth in the 
fiell of Boaz, are more than scant gleaners. 
They have located themselves on the camp- 
grounds of the ancient Spaniards, but they 
are encountering riches beyond the dreams 
of the men who preceded them so long ago. 

While the mining-camps cling everywhere 
to the mountainsides, and while the smoke 
of the smelter and of the stamp-mills drifts 
o every horizon, the material wealth of 
Mexico is by no means confined to the pre- 
cious metals. In the northern part of the 
republic, on fields which have hitherto been 
regarded as unproductive, hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres are now being devoted to the 
culture of the guayule, or rubber-plant, and 
factories for the conversion of the raw ma- 
terial into crude rubber are being numer- 
ously established. The northern plains are 
also literally alive. with cattle, one ranch 
alone maintaining a herd of more than two 
million head. In the terra calientes, or hot 
country, sugar and coffee plantations of 
great magnitude afford their owners inde- 
pendent fortunes. The value of the water- 
power of the rivers is appreciated, and 
electricity is now being transmitted for long 
distances with economy and effectiveness. 
It is true that much of the commercial 
progress is due to the activity and business 
acumen of Americans, Englishmen, and Ger- 
mans, especially the former. The American 
colony in the City of Mexico alone numbers 
over ten thousand people, not one of whom 
is in a menial position, and the amount of 
American capital invested in the republic 
reaches into the billions. President Diaz 
long ago realized the value of fostering im- 
migration, which brought with it money and 
brains and scientific methods. The only 
criticism that is heard against him—and 
this expression does not come from the 
thoughtful or conservative class—is that he 
has allowed Mexico to become too much 
Americanized, and that he has shown too 
“reat, friendliness for the Americans. While 
it ix"true that he has invariably protected 
American capital and enterprise, he has not 
neglected _his own people. He has given 
them a stable and honest government, with- 
pit which the progress of Mexico would 
have been impossible. In the rural regions 
& corps of mounted policemen preserves ab- 
solute order. If there are graft and corrup- 
tion in municipal or federal official life, it 
certainly is not a public seandal. On the 
contrary, the foreign residents in the City 
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of Mexico bear testimony to the cleanliness 
of official authority. Public gambling in 
Mexico City has been abolished, and the 
regulation of the under-world is stringent. 
The police force is adequate as to numbers, 
and its authority is thoroughly respected. 
Taxes are imposed upon bank checks, corpo- 
rate papers, and other instruments which in 
this country are not made a source of rev- 
enue, but, on the other hand, the tax upon 
real property is not burdensome. Every 
assistance is afforded in the development of 
suburban sections. 

The broad, liberal, and far-sighted policy 
of President Diaz and his colaborers is 
shown in the treatment of Mexico City as 
the federal capital. The beautification of the 
city is regarded from a national and not 
from a local point. of view. In other words, 
the idea is to make the capital of Mexico 
a city worthy of the republic. The requi- 
site funds are supplied from the Federal 
treasury according to the needs of the city, 
without regard to the amount which the 
residents of the city themselves contribute. 
For instance, a national opera-house is now 
being constructed at a cost of $10,000,000, 
the enterprise being a governmental one in 
every sense of the word. The Paseo de la 
Reforma, the beautiful boulevard which 
leads to Chapultepec, is ornamented with 
statues, and even the bands which furnish 
the musie in the numerous parks are main- 
tained at fedéral expense. Mexico City, 
through the operation of a generous national 
policy, is becoming more and more like the 
great European capitals, and even now 
makes a lasting impression upon the for- 
eigner who makes his way through the 
crowded streets. 

The Mexican government, too, has largely 
solved the railroad problem by acquiring a 
majority of the stock in the principal rail- 
road corporations, and the experiment seems 
to be a success. It exists, however, under 
conditions radically different from those 
which obtain in this country, and an anal- 
ogy is impossible. The curreney of the coun- 
trv rests securely on a gold basis. Labor 
troubles are few and far between, because 
the government interposes the strong arm of 
its authority whenever would-be strikers 
threaten property or disturb the peace and 
order of society. There will come a time, 
however, when the labor situation in Mex- 
ico will become acute—not in the American 
sense of dominant unionism, but because the 
demand for labor will exceed the supply. 
The commercial development of the republic 
has already advanced to a degree whiéh 
drains the available labor, and in the future, 
with additional sugar-plantations and more 
numerous mines, to say nothing of other 
enterprises, the labor problem will be a seri- 
ous one. 

It is safe to predict, however, that Mexico 
will solve this problem as it has adjusted 
itself to conditions far more refractory. In 
the mean time there is no appreciable halt- 
ing in its onward march. It is already 
occupying an enviable position among na- 
tions; and if we look closely for the factor 
which is most certainly to insure per- 
manency and progress, we shall find it in 
the spirit of American commercialism which 
for years has been gradually supplanting 
Latin sentimentality, and which is growing 
more and more rampant with the opening 
of every new mine, the erection of every 
new smelter, and the institution of every 
new business enterprise. 


A Delicacy of the Season 


AN amusing incident occurred in a cheap 
café in Philadelphia not long ago. A tall, 
cadaverous individual, accompanied by an 
exceedingly short and stout woman, entered 
the place and took a table near the door. 

“Do you want oysters, Mary?” asked the 
man, as he glanced over the bill of fare. 

“Yes, John,” answered the woman, who 
was the while vainly endeavoring to touch 
her toes to the floor “and I want a hassock, 
too.” 

John nodded, and as he gave his written 
order to the waiter, said, 

“ Bring a hassock for the lady.” 
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“One hassock?” asked the waiter. with 
what John took to be more than ordinary 
interest. As the guest nodded in assent, the 
waiter, with a dubiovws air, wrote down the 
additional order. Still he did not go, but 
brushed the table-cloth with a towel and re- 
arranged the articles on the table several 
times, while his air of dubiousness deepened. 
Then -he gave another glance at the written 
order. 

Finally the waiter approached the man 
who had given this unexpected order, and. 
speaking sotto roce, said in his ear: 

Exeuse me, sir, but [I haven't been. here 
long: so some things is a little unfamiliar 
to me. Will the lady have the hasseck broil 
ed or fried?” 


The Cause and the Manner 
“How did he die?” 

“He died game. He was mistaken for a 
deer while hunting.” 


Things One Ought Not to 
Let Slip 


Brown (whose pictures are nothing if 
they are not deadly serious). “ No, I don't 
make my living by painting, but it provides 
me with a great deal of amusement.” 

Farr Critic. “Oh, you are too modest, 
Mr. Brown. I’m sure your friends also get 
a great deal of amusement out of -them.” 


Betty’s Discovery 


“Tue robins are Italian birds. 
I'm sure, because.” said little Betty. 
“TI see them eating worms out there 
Just # Italians eat spaghetti.” 


UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 

Borpen’s Peertess Braanp Evarporatenp MILK is ideal milk, 
collected under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo 
to the consistency of cream. preserved by sterilization only 
Suitable for any modification and adapted to all purposes where 
milk or cream is required. «*« 


Use RROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 


Selection of Food One of the Most Impor- 
tant Acts in Life. 


= 


A Mass, doctor says: “Our health and phys- 
ical and mental happiness are so largely under 
our personal control that the proper selection of 
food should be, and is, one of the most important 
acts in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
food equal in digestibility and more powerful in 

int of nutriment than the modern Grape-Nuts, 
four heaping tea-spoons of which is sufficient for 
the cereal part of a meal, and experience demon- 
strates that the user is perfectly nourished from 
one meal to another. 

““T am eonvinced that the extensive and general 
use of high-class foods of this character would in- 
crease the term of human life, add to the sum 
total of happiness, and very considerably improve 
society in general. I am free to mention the food, 
for I personally know of its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served in- 
stantly, either cold with cream, or with hot water 
or hot milk poured over. All sorts of puddings 
and faney dishes can be made with Grape-Nuts. 
The food is concentrated and very economical, 
for four heaping teaspoons are sufficient for the 
cereal part of ameal. Read the little book, “The 


| Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
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JAMES R. KEENE’S “SUPERMAN” WINNING THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP 


THE FIRST IMPORTANT EVENT OF THE SPRING RACING SEASON IN THE EAST, THE $20,000. BROOKLYN HANDICAP, WAS WON AT ‘IIE 
GRAVESEND TRACK BY JAMES Kk. KEENE’S THREE-YEAR-OLD COLT “ SUPERMAN,” “ BEACON LIGHT” WAS SECOND, AND “ NEALON ” THIRD 


THE DISASTROUS RAILROAD WRECK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The 
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THIRTY-FIVE. PERSONS WERE KILLED AND MORE THAN A SCORE INJURED IN THE WRECK OF A SPECIAL TRAIN ON THE SOUTIIERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD AT HONDA, CALIFORNIA, SIXTY MILES NORTH OF SANTA BARBARA. THE SPECIAL WAS REARING A PARTY OF 
MYSTIC SHRINERS FROM A SESSION AT LOS ANGELES, WHEN IT WAS DERAILED AND DITCHED WHILE RUNNING AT HIGH SPEED 
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The Red. Death and the Black 


(Continued from page 801.) 
more terrible than himself. For behind the 
dame comes a perfect whirlwind of furnace- 
hot dust—the scorching blast that follows 
in the track of every explosion. 

A man may escape the. fire. In his fright 
he falls flat upon the ground. The fire in 
its fury rushes over him without being able 
to harm him. But the moment he rises he 
feels about his face a something that is at 
torture. heat. It blisters and tears the skin 
from his cheeks, peels it off, as if he had 
suddenly thrust his head into a caldron 
of molten lead. The agony throws him 
writhing upon the ground again. | 

That second fall to the ground may pro- 
long his life for a few moments. It is the 
freak of the molten blast to rush along the 
roof, and leave the air at the bottom of the 
road cool and pure. He discovers this. He 
breathes joyously. The air is pure! But 
it remains so only for a fraction of a 
minute. 

Now comes the worst enemy of all—the 
poisonous “ after-damp ”—carbonic-acid gas 
and nitrogen, the product of combustion of 
the air. It steals, invisible, through the 
roadways, at the tail of the blast. It can 
neither be seen nor heard nor felt. It is 
mysterious. It is terrible. It spreads 
through the air its invisible poison, drowsy 
as opium fumes. 

Far ahead of him in the darkness. the 
man sees a faint red tinge along the roof. 
That is the advancing blast. Its strength 
is demoniacal. It sweeps before it horses, 
trams, men, and boys, and crushes them all 
into one great heap of wreckage. It rushes 
out with the driving foree of a hundred ex- 
press trains. 

Ahead the man hears this carnage- 
making roar. He rushes back. He thinks 
he will get at the main road by another way. 
All over the pit hundreds—out of the track 
of the blast—are doing the same. They are 
running along the tunnels, looking for a 
way out. They have escaped the fire. All 
that remains is to reach the eye of the pit 
and go up to the light of the day. 

But the hundreds running along in the 
darkness begin to feel sleepy and _ tired. 
Quite silently, without any of the uproari- 
ous behavior of its creator, the after-damp 
has caught them. Of each hundred about 
ninety-five will die peacefully. They will 
hive no burns, no bruises. Their features 
will be placid, their cheeks rosy under the 
black dust. The after-damp kills silently. 
And when the searchers come they will find 
groups of men lying on the ground in nat- 
ural positions, just as if they were merely 
sleeping. But they are all. dead. 

The “after-damp” is heavier than air. 
It sinks to the ground, and as more and 
more comes pouring in, it rises in an in- 
visible tide. A few moments before they 
lie down the men see the little boys fall 
slepily to their knees.. Fathers take their 
sons in their arms to carry them home. But 
fathers and sons soon lie down together in 
the dust. The mysterious, invisible after- 
damp has erept into their lungs, and they 
are eternally sleeping. 


Couldn’t Fool Him 


Tir vounger son of a well-known politician 
f Chicago has spent pretty much all of his 
life in the big city by the lake, and, conse- 
rang knows little of country ways and 
Ings. 
_ Not long ago he visited a man he had met 
m Chicago, and who maintains a big farm 
near Cairo, whither he had insisted the 
oungster come for a lengthy stay. 

One day the Chicago youth was wander- 
ing about the farm, closely examining the 
op, ends, and sides of a certain trim, well- 
ade object fenced round in the paddock. 
“What are you searching for, Jimmy?” 
‘ked the owner of the place, with a quiz- 
ical smile, 

“Where are the doors and windows?” 
sked Jimmy. 

“Doors and windows! Why, Jimmy, that’s 
haystack!” 

“Look here, old man,” exclaimed Jimmy; 
I'may be only a green person from the city, 
mit you can’t bluff me that way. Hay doesn’t 
tow in lumps like that!” 
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Funds for Foreign Travel— 


Are the Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 


Originated by the American Express Company in 1891, 


Full Information may be had at any of the Company’s Agencies, or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
43 Franklin Street 202 St. James Street 


Financial 


Copyright Wotice 


Bills of exchange bought and 

Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Airica, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made, 


Credit. international Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankeks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Class A, XXe, No. 176336, May 9, 1907.— LIBRARY oF 
CONGKESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the ninth day 
of May, 1907, George ‘T. Fish, of Rochester. N. Y.. hath de 
posit in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “ 


“American Manual of 
Parliamentary Law or the Common Law of Deliberative 
Assemblies, Systematically Arranged for the Use of the l’ar 
Hiamentarian ard the Novice. By George Fish. Harper 
& Brothers, New York and London,” the right whereof he 
claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the laws 
| of the United States respecting copyrights. 


(Signed) Hexspext Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Aegister of (Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from May 15, 1907. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = 


- $2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - = $8,034,067.07 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
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By CHARLES 


O writes Mayor Carlton McCarthy, of Richmond, in veto- 
ing the ordinance which the vestry of old St. John’s Church 
wished to have adopted into a law giving them the right 
to erect a modern parisli-house for church entertainments 
and festivals in the churchyard where sleep many of Vir- 
ginia’s illustrious dead. 

The proposition to erect such a house in St. John’s churchyard, 
under the very shadow of the old sanctuary where Patrick Henry 
made his famous speech ending with the words “Give me liberty 
or give me death;” has created a storm of protest. From every 
part of the South letters have come, urging the Council not to 

. pass the ordinance sought by the vestry, and commending the 
Mayor for his action in vetoing it. 
This is the second attempt in the past few years on the part 
° of the growing congregation of St. John’s Church to make some 
alteration either in the building or in the grounds, but so sacred 
are this edifice and its immediate surroundings held by the Amer- 
ican public that the bare mention of change has created wide 
| opposition. Letters have come from as far south as Texas; and 
when it was proposed to erect the small vestry-room adjoining 
that part of the chureh in which Patrick Henry made the famous 
speech which was the battle-cry of the Revolutionary War, several 
New York papers published editorials and letters from various 
correspondents protesting against it as a sacrilege. 

However some may dispute Mayor McCarthy’s estimate of the 
historical sacredness of the church and churchyard, it is a fact 
that there are few buildings in America so well known and so 
eagerly visited by tourists, and while much attention is drawn to 


RICHMOND’S HISTORIC CHURCH 


MARSHALL GRAVES 


“The small parcel of ground enclosed at St. John’s Church is the most renowned historical spot in all 
America, and it should not be marred, modified,.occupied, or transformed for any ordinary cause” 


it by Patrick Henry’s fiery words, in the churchyard sleep one or 
more Governors of Virginia; also George Wythe, one of the sign 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, whose grave, strange to 
say, has been but recently located very nearly under the pew in 
which Patrick Henry stood during the delivery of his address. 

So determined is the city of Richmond not to permit any new 
buildings in the churchyard that the Mayor has proposed tha‘ 
the city give the congregation a lot sufficiently large for a chureh 
and all the institutional buildings which the congregation may 
wish to operate, and has eyen yone so far as to say that if neces- 
sary to prevent the congregation making changes either in the o'd 
building or in the grounds the city could well afford to erect the 
necessary structures on the donated lot. 

A most significant approval of the action of the Mayor comes 
from the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
which has passed a_ resolution commending the Mayor for hi- 
stand, promising-him the support of that organization in prevent- 
ing any further attempt to mar and modernize either. St. John’s 
Church or the surrounding grounds. This is the organization 
which owns the most historical portion of Jamestown Island. 
including the church tower and graveyard there, and which i- 
doing a wonderful work for the preservation of historic sites and 
buildings in Virginia. 

It is intimated that the vestry of St. John’s will press their 
ordinance, with a hope of getting it through the Council over the 
Mayor’s veto; and within the next thirty days Richmond will sev 
a brisk fight between modern progress on the one hand and love 
for historic association on the other. 
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MATER FAMILIAS: “ Great Scott! Two 
More Mouths to Feed !”” 


A Slight Misunderstanding 


A WELL-KNOWN Boston lawyer says that 
not long ago he was astonished to see printed 
in a newspaper a glowing testimonial as to 
the benefits to be derived from using some- 
lody’s Curequick. The office of the concern 
was located near his own, and he dropped in 
while out for his lunch, 

“See here,” he remarked, somewhat force- 
fully, when in the presence of the manager ; 
“you have printed a testimonial allegedly 
fom me with regard to your confounded 
tuff—and I never took a drop of it in my 
life. What do you mean by such procedure?” 

“Is that so?” the manager said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘* Merely a slight misunderstanding, 
| assure vou, sir, for which I am very sorry. 
You see, we understood that you had died 
weently. Take this down, please,” he added, 
turning to a stenographer: “ Memorandum: 
cage signature to sworn testimonial No. 
IM 46." 


The Mayflower’s Fancy 


Way am I called the Mayflower? 
[ think I can tell you why: 
I-come in Ma 
When the brass bands play, 
And the banners flap and fly. 
Vhile out of the earth I’m growing, 
Ver the Blue and Gray I sigh— 
Watch and ward I keep 
(Yer their dreamless: sleep,— 
And that is the reason why! 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


Plain and Simple 


A member of the Cleveland bar tells of a 
ountry justice in Ohio who was fond of en- 
oning upon every one in court the necessity 
f brevity in offering testimony in ordinary 
luts, 

On one occasion this worthy successor of 
ogberry was admonishing an old man who 
peared as a witness in a trifling case. 

* You must not, sir,” observed the justice 
i his most solemn manner. “use so many 
ords. Do you understand?” 

“T do. your Honor.” 

“Then you must, in the fewest words of 
hich you are capable, answer the plain and 
imple question whether, when you were 
mssing the street with the child in your 
ms, and the carriage was coming down on 
he right side and the teuck on the left, and 
he express-wagon was trying to pass the 

riag, you saw the plaintiff between the 
ruck and the express-wagon, or whether and 
hen you saw him at all, and whether or 
near the carriage, truck and carriage, 

either, or any two, and which of them 

‘spectively, or how it was.” 
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IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 
Watched more Carefully than Ever 


PRINEK 
te .UNEQUALLED 


Kee COCOA 
for BREANAST- SUPPER 
(PINK WRAPPER) 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
Ofor EATING -DRIMNING & COOKING 
BhKIN WRAPPER) 


BAKING CHOCOLATE 
for DRINKING COOKING & BAKING 


CANDIES~ 


Mellow 


and 


Fragrant 


Sold by leading 
dealers 


You are always sure of good pens when you buy Spen- 
cerian l’ens. 

They’re even of point and uniform in quality. 

Good writers buy Spencerian Pens because they don’t 
splatter the ink. 

They are made for every style of writing. There’s one 
made for you. 

We'll send you a sample card of 12 pens, different pat 
terns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


OVA SCOTIA 


THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 


Direct Service Between 
NEW YORK, YARMOUTH, HALIFAX and ST. JOHN 
(via Yarmouth) 
By the DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY’S 
Superb Twin-Screw, Nineteen-Knot 


“SS. PRINCE ARTHUR” caéPT. E KINNEY 


Sailing at 2 p. m. every 5 days 
From Pier foot East 20th Street, East River, New York 
a3” WRITE FOR SAILING LIST “@ 


This offers tourists an opportunity of visiting the most beautiful of the,Maritime Provinces and the far- 
ed * Land of Evangeline "sunder the best and most delightful conditions, as the “ PRINCE 
ARTHUR ” is one of the stanchest, fastest, and most luxurious steamships in the Atlantic 


Round Tip. $25} NEW YORK { pound trip. $32 
Including Meals and Cabin Berth 


Individual Staterooms, and Rooms de Luxe, $3.00 upward. 
For literature and tickets apply to COMPANY'S GENERAL AGENTS. 


= 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 245, 1200 Broadway, 649 Madison Ave., 
and cor. sth Ave. and 46th St., New York, and 830 Chestnut 5t., 
Phila., Pa. Or to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Sq. West, 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 


Cata e mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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As you are aware, we have used, during 


Gent lemen, 


the past four months some 7 or 8 back ocovers of 
Harper's Weekly for the Atlas Engine Works. It 
has proven the best investment on their list. 
I take it that this is due to the fact that your 
subscription list lies largely among men of affairs, 
people who have had the nublication on their library 
table for a great many years and believe in it. 
In selling heavy machinery, one must naturally 
purchase 4 great deal of waste circulation in any 
general medium but it is my belief that in Harper's 
Weekly we have come nearer hitting the class.of men 
who could be interested in the purchase of Steam 
Power Plants, without buying a great excess of 
circulation than in any other in the general field. 
Believe me, 


Very truly yours, 


Harper & Bros., 


New York, Ye 


OLD NEW YORK 


The volume.is a perfect mine of topographical information. It has something to say about 
innumerable landmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 
amusement noted in their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 
iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 


With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. Crown 8v0, $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE, NEW YORK 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER: NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. : 
Made of the, finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
PointepD pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99-William St.. New York fi / 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 
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A Windy Day near ye Flatiron Building 
d 


of Ol 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 


Tuat wealth is one, of the most compara 
tive of terms was aptly illustrated by an 
old colored “mammy” in Charleston, 
South Carolina. She had been doing the 
laundry - work of a certain family for quite 
a while, but, deciding to leave the neigh or 
hood, she had come to tell them that 
would no longer be able to perform thew 
duties. 

The lady of the house, wishing to secur 
another good washerwoman, inquired of the 
old woman as to the reliability of another 
negress who she happened to know lived 
next door to the first. 

* Laws, missus,” replied the old darky, 
“dat woman doan’ do no wasbin’; she’s rich, 
she is. She's got a door-bell to her house.” 


The Idea! 


Tuesrian (icho has been asked for a trifle 
on account), “Money, Mrs. Spearmint! 
What is money? Is-it a herb?” 


A Missionary 


A MINISTER was assigned to a small Ne 
England town not long ago, and upon hi 
arrival found his new field of effort almo# 
all that could be wished, with one exceptios 
this exception being old Bill Johnson. © 
Bill was very much addicted to looking up 
the wine when that was red, and thie ne 
minister at once announced his intention ' 
bring him to see the error of his ways. 

“ Wall, of course we know you mean rig) 


- parson,” one of the elders said, slowly str 


king his white beard “but it would be 
mighty bad thing for the town if old Bi 
was to guit drinkin’.” 

“Why, what do you mean, brother?” | 
puzzled minister 

“Wall, parson, it’s like this,” the el 
explained. “There ain’t a more convinel 
talker nowhere than old Bill, an’ every ™ 
he gets drunk and sobers up, he gets 50 
body to sign the pledge with him—an' ' 
other fellow pretty nearly always keeps 


A Terrible Threat 


In the only placid corner of the lobby! 
the busiest hotel in Norfolk, Virginia, ' 
captain of the black “ bell-hops ” has pos 


the following: 
NOTICE 


Any hoy Caught leaving Watter Pic 
upstairs he will be Found 25c. 
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The New Mine-laying Ships 


Tue San Francisco and the Baltimore are 
to pass from the register of active fighting- 
vessels to the limited list.of no less valuable 
ships of special duty. In the case of the 
san Francisco and Baltimore the functions 
will be novel, so far as. the United States 
navy is concerned. - In the organization of 
floating paraphernalia, we have never had 
a mine-laying vessel, our “ special” ships 
being the hospital-ship, the floating ma- 
chine-shop, the refrigerator-ship for the car- 
rving of supplies to distant vessels, the col- 
liers. With their fuel for the furnaces of the 
fighting-vessels, and the water-ship. 

A vessel for the special purpose of laying 
mines Was suggested by the naval operations 
between Russia and Japan in Far Eastern 
waters. Much in this direction was done 
ly the Japanese in anticipating the move- 
ments of the Russian cruisers and battle- 
ships. There is much uncertainty attach- 
ing to the results of mines, but it is assumed 
that considerable damage was wrought by 
these mysterious agencies of destruction. 

There are several types of mines, the most 
effective being that which explodes by con- 
tact. the handling of which is made possible 
by an ingeniously simple device. The great 
yroblem has been to have a mine which would 
easily explode and do its damage, while at 
the same time it might be handled somewhat 
roughly in the process of deposit. The con- 
tact mine is exploded by a vessel passing 
over, or touching, a projecting bolt, which 
is easily pressed down to release an acid 
which causes the explosion. While this sort 


of mine is being handled the bolt is prevent-- 


ed from pressure by a wedge of salt, to 
which. when the mine is submerged, water 
is almitted and melts this substance. When 
the salt has disappeared the bolt is ready 
for operations, and the first ship that comes 
ini, tontact with this projection receives a 
rock below the water-line which puts the 
vessel out of commission, if, indeed, it does 
not sink the ship. 

In our navy there have been men who are 
specially trained for laying mines, which 
are carried by vessels,and taken to the mine- 
lields in the tow of small boats. Men become 
very expert in this sort of work, as they 
are hound to do in anything by practice: 
ut it is considered that it -would be 
alvantageous to have a special crew for 
the mine-laying operations, and to have one 
or two ships engaged on this important work 
of submarine attack, which exercises a moral 
influence upon an enemy quite as potent as 
anvihing which can be introduced in the ele- 
ment of naval warfare. In the case of the 
Nan Francisco and Baltimore, the mines will 
e carried on deck on special racks, which 
will he continued in the form of carriers or 
tracks projecting over the stern of the ship. 
In this way the vessel may proceed on her 
way and drop the mines .at intervals across 
the‘entrance to a harbor or in any other 
ection of water which it is desired to pro- 
lect by this formidable and hidden means. 

The San Francisco and Baltimore will be 
‘pecially equipped -by the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair for this work, the plans 
of installation having been prepared by the 
Bureau of Naval Ordnance. 


His One Weakness 


“SO poor Bill's gone, has How did 
le die?” 

“Three tons of cement fell on his chest.” 

“Poor feller! He always was weak there.” 


Versatile 


Tite governing board of an educational 
Instittition fer colored people in Washington 
Were not a little mystified as well as amused 
recently when, in response to an advertise- 
ment inserted by them in the local papers, 
they received the following communication: 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I noticed your advertise- 
ment yesterday for a pianist and music- 
leacher, either white or colored. Having 
heen both for several years, I wish to offer 
my services,” 
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seen it before, 


| asyoucannot see 
 itinanyotherway 


THE WHITE COMPANY, 


MENNEN’S = 
BORATED TALCUM | 


TOILET 
POWDER = 


for After Shaving. | 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toiiet Powder alter he shaves you, It is BAUCE 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the a 
many skin diseases often contracted, 
A positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sanbern, and ali afflictions of the skin, Removes all / 
odor of perspiration. Get Hennen’s—the original, So So 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 5 
GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J. _ nm 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS sar 
of nearly every make, Foreign and American, 6150 to @8000,. T.ist on = tte 
request. Times Square Automobile (o., Largest Automobile Dealers and — 
Brokers in the World, new main entrance, 1590-1601 Broadway, connect- 


ine with 215-217 West 48th Sireet, New Vork (ity. 


MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS, ” oo” 


largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as the first missionary 
of W yoming aad Idaho. ‘The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and 
other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop 


: ith a simple, rich humor. : 
lilustrated. Crown Svo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, wet, $1.75 
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Makes the best cocktail. A Welightfnl aromatic 
A for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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